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ROYAL CROWN COLA. iTS sesT— 
TASTING, FULL OF QUICK. ENERGY, 

COOL ANP REFRESHING ! 
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PRESENTING THE 1949 


Scholastic Awards 


QUARTER century of achievement is a long 

time. Scholastic Magazines take pardonable pride 

in the fact that for twenty-five successive years 
they have conducted annually the Scholastic Awards. 
These annual competitions for senior and junior high 
school students in all branches of creative arts, con- 
ducted in cooperation with public-spirited sponsors, 
have become a significant institution in the educational 
and cultural world. 

More than 100,000 students participated in the senior 
and junior divisions of the Writing Awards, including 
the regional preliminaries. At least an equal number 
of pieces of art work were submitted in the Art Division. 
Approximately 2,800 in all received individual awards 
in cash or merchandise prizes, certificates, or scholar- 
ships in 95 institutions. 

Forty-one leading department stores throughout the 
United States sponsored regional art exhibitions in their 
areas. Fifteen newspapers also sponsored regional com- 
petitions in writing: Birmingham (Ala.) Post; Denver 
(Colo.) Post; Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Washington 
(D.C.) Star; Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal; Peoria (Ill.) 
Star; New Orleans (La.) States; Detroit (Mich.) News; 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times; Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News; Knickerbocker News, Albany, N.Y.; Binghamton 
(N.Y.) Press; Cleveland (Ohio) News; Pittsburgh ( Pa.) 
Press; Newport News (Va.) Times-Herald. 


PREVIEW OF ART SHOW: Presentation of Western Pennsylvania 
Scholarship Awards to art winners at Carnegie Galleries, Pitts- 
burgh, May 6. Left to right: Thomas Kilgallen, president, Pittsburgh 
City Council; Barbara Fox, Gilbert Franceschi, Howard Ellsworth, 
Daniel Loreski, Alberta Cifolelli, M. R. Robinson, publisher of 
Scholastic Magazines; and Wilda Regelman. 


This year prize-winning material from the Scholastic 
Awards is distributed through all four classroom maga- 
zines, Senior Scholastic, Literary Cavalcade, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic. Complete lists of winners 
in the Senior Writing Division appear in this issue of 
Senior Scholastic. A list of the Art Division awards, 
including art school scholarships, together with selected 
pictures from the Art Division also appears in Senior. 
Music and Photography winners also are shown. 

The best work in all branches of visual arts and crafts 
will be displayed as follows: (1) The 22d Annual Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition, at the Fine Arts 
Galleries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 7 to June 
1, 1949; (2) The Scholastic Photography Awards Ex- 
hibition, at East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, beginning June 1; (3) The National 
Industrial Arts Awards Fair, at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago, August 21 to Oct. 
15, when the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards will be 
announced. 

To all winners in Scholastic Awards, we send our 
heartfelt congratulations. Remember, though, that the 
difference between your successful work and that of 
your less fortunate fellow contestants was often a slim 
one. Whoever tried hard and did good work is a winner 
too in added skill and accomplishment. 


MUSIC AWARDS WINNERS HONORED: Six students from New York 
and New Jersey high schools were presented awards on the 
“Treasury Bandstand” (CBS) April 26. Left to right: Helen Grant 
Baker, Music Educators National Conference; Joel Mandelbaum, 
Alan Dundes, Jerrold Ross, Dorothy Whitted, Ronald Roseman, 
John Di Paolo; Goddard Lieberson, vice-pres., Columbia Records, Inc. 





Say What. 


«+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been debating with my teacher 
the main idea of “The Wink” (April 
27). My teacher thinks Mr. Turner’s 
wink was caused by a cinder in his eye. 
I disagree. Miss Macomb, the teacher 
in the story, distinctly recollected that 
Mr. Turner winked at her with his left 
eye. But at the end of the story she sees 
a nurse removing a cinder from Mr. 
Turner’s right eye. 

Am I right, or is my teacher right? 
Or is there another main idea that both 
of*us missed? 


Betty Plank 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Houston, Texas 


Your letter had us blinking (not 
winking) for a minute, Betty. In the 
original story both the wink and the 
cinder were in Mr. Turner’s right eye. 
Here’s what happened. The artist who 
illustrated the story didn’t read it as 
carefully as you did—and he put the 
wink in Mr. Turner's left eye. A keen- 
eyed proofreader spotted the discrep- 
ancy between the story and the illus- 
tration as he checked over the first two 
pages of proof, and he changed the text 
on page 17 to fit the illustration. But he 
must have had a cinder in his eye whea 
he got to the last page of the story, be- 
cause he missed the second reference 
to Mr. Turner’s afflicted eye. 

So, as the story was printed, your in- 
terpretation is correct. Your teacher is 
right in her interpretation of the way 





Happy Vacation! 


This is our last issue for the 
school year 1948-49. Those of you 
who will be in school next fall will 
receive our first issue of the new 
school year during the first week of 
school. To those of you who will be 
going on to college or starting a 
new job, we'd like to say that we 
are proud to have had you among 
our readers, and we wish you all the 
luck in the world. And to all of you 
from all of us—“Happy Vacation!” 
—tThe Editors. 











7 You Please! 


the story was meant to be. And we're 

all wrong!—Ed. 
. + é 

Dear Editor: 

I have been reading your magazine 
for three years, and I enjoy all of your 
articles. I read “February Afternoon” 
(the story Marilynn Watt criticized re- 
cently in “Say What You Please!”) and 
liked it from the first paragraph to the 
last. The plot with its brutality and the 
shock of discovering that the boy had 
no tongue added to the impact of the 
story. ’ 

While reading a story I try to keep 
my mind open to facts and emotions 


that exist in real life. I don’t feel “Feb- | 


ruary Afternoon” left a wrong impres- 
sion, but rather impressed on a reader’s 
mind that things like this really do hap- 
pen and that we should be on guard 
against them, rather than closing our 
eyes to them. I fee] that Marilynn Watt’s 
letter was written in good faith, but 
with a closed mind. 

Keith Bovee 

Plymouth (Mich.) H. S. 

ca ° ° 


Dear Editor: 
We would like to tell you that there 
is no high school magazine that can 
compare with yours. We compliment 
you on “Boy dates Girl.” The questions 
that are asked in this column are the 
same all over the world. Hollywood 
films do not give us a clear impression 
of teen-agers in the U.S. A., but your 
magazines are helping us to know your 
young people better. 
Stan Ash, Fay Smith, Henry 
Leigh, Perey Kaye, Ashley 
Lass, and Maurice Lass 

i London, England 


Editor's note: A number of our read- 
ers have written asking us whether they 
may enter subscriptions to Scholastic 
publications for their pen pals in foreign 
countries. They certainly may! Single 
overseas subscriptions to Senior Scho- 
lastic or Practical English are $2.20 a 
year; single overseas subscriptions to 
World Weck or Literary Cavalcade are 
$2.00 a year. (One dollar has been 
added to the regular subscription price 
for these magazines to cover the cost of 
foreign postage. ) 

Send your check or money order to: 
Subscription Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York 
3, N. Y. Be sure to give your pen pal’s 
full address and specify which Scho- 
lastic magazine you would like him to 
receive.—Ed. 
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What’s Ahead This 


IS is the last foreign article for 

3 this semester. We are most grate- 

ful to the Big Four powers for 
cooperating with us. Timed for our 
last issue they obligingly reached an un- 
derstanding to meet in Paris this week. 

Thus they have made it possible for 
us to end this semester's series on a 
cheerful, or at least hopeful, note. 

There is also heartening news from 
Southeast Asia, where leaders of the 
Indonesian Republic and Dutch lead- 
ers have agreed to a “cease fire.” Their 
dispute will soon be transferred from 
the battlefield to the conference table. 

In another troubled area, the Middle 
East, the peace that first blossomed in 
the spring may grow to full fruit this 
summer. There the armistice between 
Israel and the Arab States has been 
observed by all concerned. A _ final 
peace settlement is now under dis- 
cussion at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

All these are glad tidings to a world 
weary of war, and strife, to a world 
anxious to grasp at any straw that holds 
the promise of peace. 

In this summer of 1949, the fourth 
summer since the end of World War II, 
there is still too much war and too little 
peace. Millions are locked in battle in 
China; thousands are fighting in Greece, 
in Burma. ... 


Germany: Key To Peace 


But this week the eyes of all men of 
good will are turned hopefully to Paris. 
Here beginning May 23 the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers (Dean Acheson of 
the U.S., Ernest Bevin of Britain, 
Robert Schuman of France, and Andrei 
Vishinsky of Russia) will make another 
try at settling the problem of Germany. 

Germany is, unquestionably, the key 
issue in the “cold war.” Until there is a 
Big Four agreement on Germany there 
can be no settlement of any of the out- 
standing differences between Russia 
and the Western democracies. 

Numerous conferences have been 
held to draft a peace treaty for Ger- 
many. Thus far they have all failed. 
The last Big Four meeting took place 
in late 1947. It, too, flopped. Our Sec- 
retary of State at that time, George C. 
Marshall, declared, “The Soviet gov- 
ernment alone refuses to agree.” 

Why did all the former attempts to 
write a final German settlement end in 
failure? They bogged down because of 
these fundamental differences between 


Russia and the three Western Allies: 

1. Frontiers. Moscow maintains that 
Germany’s eastern border with Poland, 
as fixed in the Potsdam Agreements of 
1945, was meant to be permanent. The 
Western Allies hold that it is only 
temporary. They quote the Potsdam 
text which reads, “The final delimitation 
of the western frontier of Poland should 
await the peace settlement.” 

2. The Ruhr. The Western Allies 
want to use the resources of this im- 
portant industrial region (in the British 
occupation zone) to help rebuild 
Europe, particularly the Reich’s closest 
neighbors. They have set up, for this 
purpose, a six-power Ruhr authority 
(U.S., Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg) which 
is to start functioning this month. 
Russia demands a hand in the manage- 
ment of the Ruhr’s coal mines and steel 
mills, mainly to obtain reparations for 
herself. 

3. Reparations. Russia has demanded 
in the past ten billion dollars in repara- 
tions from Germany. She has insisted 
on receiving goods which are currently 
being turned out by German factories. 
The Western Allies are opposed to 
Russia’s claim to reparations from cur- 
rent production. 

The U.S. and Britain have been 
spending $700,000,000 a year to supply 
Germany with food and raw materials. 


Attention centers on Germany 


and China in the months to come 


Summer? 


If Moseow’s demands are granted, they 
argue, Russia would in effect be collect- 
ing reparations from her Western Allies. 
Moreover, according to British Foreign 
Secretary Bevin, Russia has already 
taken more than seven billion dollars 
in reparations, mostly in industrial ma- 
chinery from our own zone in Ger- 
many. 

4. Form of government. The Rus- 
sians want a strong centralized German 
regime. The Western democracies fear 
that such a government may lead to 
another dictatorship. They favor in- 
stead a loose federation of states within 
the Reich. 

In the three Western occupation 
zones a constitution for a Federal Re- 
public of Germany has been adopted 
(see May 18 Issue). The U.S., British, 
and French Military Governors have 
given their approval, and the West 
German federation is scheduled to 
come into existence by July 15. 

As the Western Allies sit down with 
the Russians at the conference table 
this week, they hold the following 
trump cards in their hands: 

(a) The growing economic recovery 
in Western Europe, brought about 
largely through the Marshall Plan de- 
spite Russia’s attempts to torpedo it; 

(b) The spectacular success of the 
airlift which defeated Russia’s effort to 
force the Western Allies out of Berlin 


Wide World 


German children cheer Berlin blockade’s end. Sign reads “blockade free.’ 





which is within the Russian occupation 
zone but occupied jointly by the Big 
Four; 

(c) The proposed North Atlantic 
Treaty (see March 2 issue) which has 
already been ratified by the parliaments 
of Canada and Britain and the French 
cabinet, and is sure to gain approval 
of the U.S. Senate this summer; 

(d) The beginning of a West Ger- 
man government discussed above. 

What will be Russia’s position at the 
Paris conference? The Soviet govern- 
ment has not yet made known its pro- 
posals to the Western Allies, but it is 
an open secret that she will suggest: 
(a) A single government for a unified 
Germany; and (b) The withdrawal of 
all occupation forces from the Reich. 


Appeal To Germans 

Russia may also, in order to win 
German support, urge an early signing 
of a peace treaty, generously offer to 
return to the Germans part of the 
territory now occupied by the Poles, 
and agree to forego further reparations 
from the Reich. 

These proposals may have strong 
propaganda appeal to the Germans but 
will not be acceptable to the Western 
Allies. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
has made it clear that if there is to be 
a single government for all Germany, it 
must be a federal, democratic govern- 
ment. There will be no scrapping of 
the constitution which has just been 
approved. 

The Soviet proposals, Acheson de- 
clared, must “not retard in any way 
whatsoever the great progress which 
has been made by the Western powers 
in their effort to bring as much of Ger- 
many as possible into a condition where 
it can be a peaceful and constructive 
member of the community of free na- 
tions of Europe.” 

It is also certain that the Western 
Allies will not agree to a complete 
withdrawal of all occupation forces. 
They may agree to a reduction of these 
forces. In the Soviet zone there exists a 
large well disciplined, well armed, 
Soviet-trained “police force.” The with- 
drawal of Allied troops would leave 
Western Germany virtually at the 
mercy of the Communist-led police 
force. 


“Cautious Optimism” 

As the Big Four conference opens 
the prevailing feeling in the Western 
capitals may be summed up in two 
words: “cautious optimism.” Many fear 
that the Russians have not really under- 
gone a change of heart, but merely a 
change of tactics. 

If the conference succeeds, however, 
this summer of 1949 may truly become 
the first summer of peace. Should-the 
conference fail—then 


(a) Russia may launch a new war of 
nerves; hold large-scale military maneu- 
vers at the borders of Iran, Turkey, 
Norway; consolidate her position in 
the satellite states (perhaps even in- 
corporating Romania and Bulgaria in 
the USSR); tighten her grip on Fin- 
land; and threaten Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito. 

(b) The Western Allies will speed 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and may expand it to include several 
Mediterranean countries; increase arms 
production; may issue joint guarantee 
to Iran; and may even summon a special 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

These are the developments to watch 
for this summer. Meanwhile the world 
will keep its fingers crossed and hope 
for happy results at Paris. 

As this article is being teletyped to 
yur presses, the U. N. General Assembly 
at Flushing Meadow is winding up its 
affairs. 

Following is the “box score” on some 
of its major decisions: 

Press Freedom. The Assembly 
adopted the first treaty in history pro- 
tecting the rights of correspondents and 
news agencies from peacetime censor- 
ship (except for reasons of “national 
defense”) and from other forms of dis- 
crimination. The vote was 33 to 6, with 
Russia and her satellite nations op- 
posed. 

Israel. By a vote of 37 to 12, the as- 
sembly admitted Israel as the fifty- 
ninth member of the U. N. 

Indonesia. The Assembly decided to 
postpone debate on Indonesia until 
the autumn session, so as not to hamper 
the present negotiations between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians. 

Indian Minority. By a vote of 47 to 1, 
the Assembly called on India, Pakistan, 
and the Union of South Africa to hold 
a roundtable discussion on the ques- 
tion of alleged discrimination against 
South Africa’s Indian minority. 

Spain. The 1946 General Assembly 
passed a resolution requesting member 
nations to keep their ambassadors out 
of Franco Spain. During the present 
session, a resolution was introduced to 
lift this curb and permit the return of 
ambassadors to Madrid. After a long 
and bitter debate 26 countries voted 
for the proposal, 15 voted against it, 
and 16 abstained. Thus the resolution 
was defeated since it lacked the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. Among the 
countries abstaining were the United 
States, Britain, France, and China. 


Italian Colonies. A surprise develop-_ 


ment in the Assembly’s tlosing hours 
came with the defeat of a British-Ital- 
ian plan for the disposal of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa (see April 
20 issue). 

This plan had previously been ap- 


proved by the Assembly’s. Political 
Committee. It called for the independ- 
ence of Libya in 1959, with separate 
parts of this area to be administered 
until then by France, Britain, and, 
starting in 1951, Italy. Somaliland 
would be put under Italian administra- 
tion, and most of Eritrea would be in- 
corporated into Ethiopia. 

A shift of support by France when 
the Assembly voted led eventually to 
the defeat of the entire proposal. As 
this is written it seems probable that 
the Assembly will now postpone its 
decision until its next session, which 
opens at Flushing Meadow in Sep. 
tember. 


Battle For China 

This much may be “predicted” safe- 
ly: China will continue to make the 
headlines of the world press during the 
summer. There will be fighting through- 
out the summer months. Further ad- 
vances by the Chinese Communists 
seem certain. But few, if any, neutral 
observers believe that the Communists 
will be able to seize all of China this 
summer, There is still a great deal of 
China (almost two thirds of it) out- 
side the grip of the Communists. 

Some observers believe that the 
Chinese Nationalists may transfer the 
government to the Island of Formosa 
and continue the fight against the Com- 
munists from there. Vigorous anti-Red 
resistance is also expected in some of 
the southern and western provinces of 
China by individual generals and their 
armies. 


Around The World 

There are several other important 
developments to watch for this summer. 
In Britain the next general election is 
not due until 1950. But the campaign- 
ing is expected to get into full swing 
this summer (see May 18 issue). The 
Conservatives are jubilant over the 
sweeping gains they made in the recent 
municipal elections in England and 
Wales. They won 819 city council seats 
and lost 27, while the Labor won only 
85 seats and lost 787. 

Next month will see elections in 
Canada (see May 11 issue) and in 
Belgium, where the return of exiled 
King Leopold III will probably be the 
main issue. 

Other areas apt to figure prominently 
in the news this summer are Southeast 
Asia where néw local Communist of- 
fensives may be expected in Burma, 
Indo-China (possibly too in Thailand 
Siam), and in Indonesia. Also watch 
Scandinavia as a likely target of re 
newed Soviet pressure because of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. We shall bring 
you next fall a first-hand report on con- 
ditions in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. 
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Checking Up 


on Congress 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


“The Taxpayer Has Our Fares.” 


HE months of June and July are 

filled with the pleasures of vaca- 

tion for most of you. But for our 
Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress these months will be marked by 
continuous hard work. 

Congress has been in session now 
for four and a half months. It is a new 
Congress in two ways. First, the session 
beginning January 3 marked the open- 
ing of the two-year term of the 8lst 
Congress. Second, the Democrats took 
over gontrol of Congress this year. In 
the 80th Congress the Republicans were 
in the majority. 

In this last article of the school year 

it seems a good time to check up on 
this new Congress. The “box score” on 
the next page shows very few items of 
“completed action.” But this should not 
lead anyone to think Congress has been 
idle. Many important measures have 
passed through one chamber and are 
awaiting final action in the other. House 
and Senate committees are hard at work 
shaping up legislation for debate and 
action on the floor. 
_ Many of the important questions be- 
fore Congress have been discussed in 
previous articles this'‘semester. For the 
most part these are merely summarized 
in the “box score” on the next page. 
But here are the vital matters upon 
which neither House nor Senate has 
completed action thus far: 


Labor legislation is perhaps the most 
widely discussed issue now before Con- 
gress. The 80th Congress enacted the 
now famous Taft-Hartley Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. The 
Democratic party platform calls for re- 
peal of this Act and passage of a new 
law with features more favorable to 
labor unions. 

Both the House and Senate Labor 
committees, over protests of their Re- 
publican members, sent bills to the floor 
to carry out this platform pledge. These 
bills would repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but call for re-enactment of a few fea- 
tures of the much-disputed law (see 
February 9 issue for details). 

But that was only the beginning of 
the battle. The House Labor Committee 
bill was presented on the floor of the 
House. Immediately a move was made 
to take up another measure, introduced 
by Rep. John S. Wood (Dem., Ga.). 
The Wood bill had the support of most 
Republican Representatives and a large 
share of the Democrats, mostly from 
Southern states. The Wood bill is quite 
similar to the Taft-Hartley law, but 
contains certain changes, some of which 
were added to it by amendments from 
members on the floor. 

For instance, the Wood bill would 
permit the closed shop (employment of 
union members only) in states which 
passed laws to allow it. The Taft-Hartley 


Act bans closed shops. The Wood bill 
softens the Government’s power of ob- 
taining an injunction (court , order) 
against certain practices by unions. The 
bill would also permit the union shop 
(where workers must join the union 
after starting work) without some of 
the restrictions in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Before voting on the Wood bill, the 
House was offered still another substi- 
tute for the original Administration 
measure. This bill was intended as a 
compromise—repealing the Taft-Hartley 
Act but retaining a number of its provi- 
sions, particularly the one giving the 
President power to act in “national 
emergency” strikes. It would also retain 
the provision requiring union officers to 
swear that they are not Communists 
before they could make use of the 
National Labor Relations Board. This 
provision, however, would be extended 
to employers as well. 

Here is what the House did: It first 
voted down the Democratic “compro- 
mise” bill, 211 to 183. Then it voted, 
212 to 209, to send the Wood bill back 
to committee. The original Administra- 
tion bill was simply lost in the shuffle. 
At the present time the House Labor 
Committee is writing a new bill which 
may satisfy more Representatives. 

The Senate has not yet taken up labor 
legislation for debate on the floor. When 
it does, a debate somewhat similar to 
that in the House can be expected. 
Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep., Ohio), 
one of the authors of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, is ready with a substitute bill to 
retain what he calls “all the best fea- 
tures of the Wagner Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” It would keep 22 features 
of the present Act, and revise 29 other 
features. Most of the changes are minor 
or procedural, based upon experience 
under the law since 1947. Among othe 
things the Taft proposal would abolish 
the powerful post of General Counsel 





to the National Labor Relations Board 
and would ease restrictions on the union 
shop. 

It seems likely that the Senate will 
act before the House takes renewed 
action. In any event it seems clear that 
the Taft-Hartley Act will be modified 
rather than abolished. 

In the field of foreign relations, the 
most important issue before the Senate 
is the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
binds the U. S., Canada, and ten West- 
ern European nations into a defense 
alliance (see April 13 issue). It must be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate before it becomes effective for 
the U.S. It is expected that the Senate 
will approve the treaty by a large 
majority. 

Displaced persons offers another in- 
ternational problem for Congress. The 
last Congress passed a law permitting 
the entry into the U.S. of 205,000 
homeless Europeans. President Truman 
and many others have criticized this 
law as biased against Catholic and 
Jewish DPs, as well as unworkable be- 
cause of its many restrictions. By the 
end of this month about 35,000 DPs 
will have reached the U. S. Senate and 


House Judiciary Committees are now 
considering measures to liberalize the 
DP law to permit the entry of 400,000 
DPs. 

President Truman calls his legislative 
proposals the “Fair Deal.” This term 
applies particularly to proposed welfare 
measures. The Senate has already ap- 
proved housing and education bills (see 
“box score”). The House Banking and 
Currency Committee has since approved, 
14-7, an even broader Federal housing 
bill. This was scheduled for early floor 
action. Other Truman proposals are: 

1. Expanded social security. The 
Administration wants to include farm 
workers and many others who do not 
now chare in the old-age and unem- 
ployment benefits of the Social Security 
Act. The Administration also wishes to 
increase these benefits. Money for these 
additional benefits would come from in- 
treased taxes on payrolls, contributed 
jointly by workers and employers. 

2. Increased minimum wages. At 
present workers engaged in producing, 
or handling goods or services in inter- 
state commerce, must receive at least 
40 cents an hour, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Bills are now 





EUROPEAN AID PROGRAM 
(see Apr. 27 issue) 


RENT CONTROL 


(see Apr. 6 issue) 


PAY INCREASES 


(see Feb. 2 issue) 


BOX SCORE ON THE 81ST CONGRESS 
First Session, beginning January 3, 1949 


Completed Action 


Authorized up to $5,430,000,000 to continue 
European Recovery Program for another year. 


Extended control until June 30, 1950, permitting 
landlords to get ‘fair net operating income.” 


Raised pay of President to $100,000, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Speaker of House to $40,000. 


HOUSING 


(see May 117 issue) 


EDUCATION 
(see May 18 issue) 


CLOTURE RULE 


(see Apr. 6 issue) 


SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 
(see May 18 issue) 


REORGANIZATION 


(see Mar. 2 issue), 


MARGARINE 
(see Apr. 27 issue) 


APPROPRIATIONS 





Action Completed in the Senate 


Approved, 57-13, long-range housing program 
to build 810,000 low-rent public housing ‘units. 


Approved, 58-15, program to provide $300,- 
000,000 yearly in Federal education aid to the 
states. 


Adopted rule permitting Senate to shut off end- 
less debate (filibuster) by a vote of 64 Senators. 


Unanimously approved bill to set up National 
Science Foundation to develop national research 
policy, and award grants and scholarships. 


Action Completed in the House 


Approved, 319-69, extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act to June 12, 1951, removing 
curbs on President's authority enacted by last 
Congress. 


Passed, 356-9, bill to give President broad powers 
to reorganize agencies of the Executive Branch. 


Approved, 287-89, bill to lift all Federal taxes 
on manufacture and sale of margarine. 


Approved expenditures by Government agencies 
of $29,408,300,000 for coming year. 








before committee to raise the minimum 
to 75 cents an hour. 

3. Compulsory health insurance. 
President Truman has submitted to 
Congress a proposal for medical care at 
Government expense, to be paid for by 
further taxes on payrolls. However. 
everyont would be entitled to the medi- 
cal attention he needs, regardless of 
how little he contributes. 

4. New farm program. Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan last 
month set before Congress a new sys- 
tem of payments to farmers to replace 
the present crop subsidy system (sc« 
April 20 issue for details). 

5. Regional developments. The Presi- 
dent has asked for new Federal authori- 
ties to administer and develop the re- 
sources of our major river valleys, pat- 
terned on the present Tennessee Valle) 
Authority. Mr. Truman has specifically 
asked for the creation of a Columbia 
Valley Authority in the Pacific North- 
west. 

It is difficult to foresee which, if any, 
of these matters Congress will act on. 
They ail require extefsive study and 
debate. Since the present 81st Congress 
can take up next year where it leaves 
off this year, it seems likely that most 
of these measures will be deferred until 
1950. 

Sooner or later Congress will once 
again consider civil rights legislation 
an anti-poll tax bill, an anti-lynching 
bill, and the creation of a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. Both 
Republican and Democratic platforms 
pledge the parties to support civil 
rights legislation. Observers disagree as 
to whether the new cloture rule in the 
Senate will make it easier or more dif- 
ficult for Senators to conduct a filibuster 
against civil rights measures. 

All of these programs—as well as mili- 
tary expenses, veterans’ aid, and foreign 
aid—cost a great deal of money. Mr. 
Truman believes that it will be™neces- 
sary to increase taxes this year by four 
billion dollars to meet expenses. \fost 
Congressmen hope to be able to avoid 
any increase in taxes. However, the 
House has voted appropriations bills 
submitted by the Administration with- 
out cutting them substantially. A group 
of Senators, including Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (Dem., Va.) and Senator Taft, are 
now trying to reduce these appropria- 
tions by five or ten per cent, as the 
various bills come up for floor action in 
the Senate. 

Most Congressmen wish to avoid 
deficit spending—that is, spending more 
in appropriations than is received in 
taxes. Congress must, therefore, decide 
betwen reductions in the President's 
budget or increase in taxes, or some of 
both. This is just one problem our hard- 
working Congress faces as theWash- 
ington temperature rises into the 90s. 
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Are We © 


ERHAPS the Younger Pliny started 
p it all. . . . I really don’t know. Re- 

gardless of its origin, the retelling 
in print of treasured family history has 
become a profitable and popular sport. 
Despite the variety and frequency of 
these vignettes in public print, their 
popularity seems undiminished. It is 
probably because we see, in the Days, 
the Dolsons, MacDonalds, Damrosches, 
Skinners, and Smiths, a common bond 
of memory. For so many of our own 
native experiences can be found in their 
story. Therefore, I do not wish to be 
the disperser of the faithful at the 
shrine of our ancestors. 

May I tell you about Frances Ful- 
ton? She was a small, pretty, whole- 
some Scots gir!. A cousin of Robert Ful- 
ton, she and practically the whole 
“clan” had emigrated to America and 
had settled in the farmlands of Indiana. 
Her father had grown fairly prosperous 
by dint of hard iabor and true Scotch 
perseverance. 

It was a pleasant, peaceful life for 
the Fultons. Not until Tom Dodds came 
to the county had Fran Fulton known 
anything exciting in her few years. Tom 
had strong, kind eyes, the brooding 
eyes of an inland Scot, a man from the 
rugged in-country. He was tall and a 
strapping mau of thirty. He had come 
to find good farming and dairying in 
Vermont, and after some success, had 
emigrated to Indiana. 

The Presbyterian country dominie 
married Frances and Tom, ’til death 
might them part. And perhaps it was 
with worried thoughts that the seven- 
teen-year-old bride faced her first 
years of wedlock. They would be lonely 
years. 

_ Tom Dodds was leaving very shortly 
for California. The fever of conquest, 
the challenge of the frontier was warm 
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From Gold Rush Album, edited by Joseph “Henry Jackson, copyright 1949, Charles Scribner's Sons 
“Over muddy, rocky, trail-like roads the carriage swayed.” 


within his breast, and, try as he might, 
his reason could not defeat his imagi- 
nation. He had heard men tell of the 
rich earth of California, and he would 
till the soil if gold were not so freely 
gotten. 

Franny waved farewell with tears 
glistening on flushed cheeks, as Tom 
waved back. He sat up in front of one 
of the fine wagons he had purchased 
for the overland journey, drawn by fine 
black horses. “I'll write when I hit 
Californy,” he told Frances. 

That letter arrived many months 
later. Tom told, wearily, of the long 
trek across fertile valleys, dancing 
streams, hot deserts, and rocky plains. 
When he reached Salt Lake he traded 
his horses for oxen; a Mr. Brigham 
Young had liked ’em, tired as they were 
after their hard work across the miles. 
“It would be foolhardy to take these 
fine animals to Californy. They couldn't 
take it.” The oxen were better, yet only 
one had survived. Tom and his friends 
wandered into the state of California in 
1852, up north. They had been with- 
out provisions for two days. Now they 
had staked out claims along the banks 
of the American River. 

Frances rezd down the carefully 
scrawled page, and at last found the 
word for which she had _ waited. 
“Come.” Happiness fulfilled as simply 
as that. “Come.” 

And she did, despite the fearful pro- 
testations of her mother. So young, so 
very young and unknowing to be tossed 
cruelly on a world so foreign. 

The steamboat spurted out a husky 
greeting as it pulled away from the 
landing. Down, down the Mississippi. 
. .. There was trepidation in her youth- 
ful mind, but the promise of beautiful 
California and the sight of her beloved 
husband stirred her courage to the full. 


FIRST PRIZE HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
By Stanley Sinclair, 17 


Sonora Union H.S., Twain-Harte, Calif., Teacher, Herndon C. Ray 


In New Orleans, at the foot of the 
wide river, was another dock, and an- 
other boat. This boat was going to Pan- 
ama. Frances found the country mud- 
dy and horrible, all it had been 
described as in New Orleans. The peo- 
ple from the boat stepped into many 
tiny little boats that mired their way 
through the black syrupy mud. They 
sank into it, and it tore the very clothes 
from the backs of terrified passengers. 
Others fell ill and died of countless 
fevers and plagues, chiefly malaria. 

Fortunately, Frances reached the op- 
posite coast, at the other end of the 
Isthmus, with nothing more than grimy 
clothes and a sunburned back to dis- 
comfit her. But, if there had been one 
sympathetic shoulder upon which to 
cry, she would certainly have sobbed 
her heart out on it. For when they 
reached the port of Panama, their boat 
had already sailed on to San Francisco, 
so delayed had been their journey. 

Meanwhile, in San Francisco, word 
reached the offices there that this boat 
had been smashed to pulp on the 
ruinous rocks off Baja California. Tom 
Dodds had many a worried moment 
until he learned that his wife had been 
left behind. He could not leave his 
claim long, and returned to Todds 
Valley. 

Frances stiffened her lips, clutched 
her bags. She must get to California, 
to Tom, to hume. A clipper ship camey 
and Franny could not be held back. 
“Why they’s wild, rough men on there,” 
warned a solicitous wife of one of the 
emigrants. But young Mrs. Dodds 
merely had a guard posted at her door, 
and she went to San Franisco without 
qualm. 

In San Francisco she was alone. 
Tom was not there! And her only ad- 
dress was Todds Valley. She was fright- 
ened by the rough demeanor of this 
salty outpost of America—a city of tents, 
Sydney Ducks, Chinamen, and boister- 
ous miners. By inquiry of some of the 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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NE of the most pressing problems 

for Americans today is the ques- 
tion of European economic recovery. 
Although legislation has already been 
enacted concerning economic aid to 
Europe, the matter should by no means 
be deemed closed to further investiga- 
tion and consideration which may lead 
to extensive modification of the present 
European Recovery Program. 

It is well known that the recent war 
was extremely devastating to the eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Europe. 
The industrial structure of Europe be- 
fore the war was based upen coal, steel, 
ind chemicals. Every part of this ma- 
chine depended upon the efficient work- 
ing of the other parts, and therefore 
none of the individual countries was in 
4 position to organize its industry effec- 
tively without the support of the others. 
The smooth working of international 
trade and the uninterrupted flow of 
goods and services was vitally impor- 
tant. 

One of the most serious impediments 
to European economic recovery has 
been the shortage of materials. The 
worst material shortage by far is the 
shortage of coal. This condition limits 
the industrial productivity of most Eu- 
ropean sections. Nevertheless, coal re- 
sources are plentiful in Europe and the 
postwar shortage is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the effect of division of Europe 
into non-communicating Eastern and 
Western zones. 


Total War's Devastation 


Although the most serious shortages 
are of raw materials, others are most 
unfortunate. Over most of Europe there 
is a scarcity of machinery and equip- 
ment for replacing what was worn out 
or destroyed during the war. Germany 
was the most important manufacturer 
of machine parts, and there are tremen- 
dous difficulties to be overcome in the 
arrangement of trade between Germany 
and Western Europe. 

No industrial wreckage was more 
complete than that of Western Europe’s 
railroads. Fifty per cent of the French 
system—trackage, rolling stock, con- 
struction and repair plants—was wiped 
out, along with forty per cent of the 
Italian, ninety-two per cent of the Dutch, 
and more than sixty per cent of the Bel- 
gian. Destruction of harbor equipment 
was also extremely widespread during 
the war. Such installations were key 
objectives of bombing raids. Dry docks, 
floating docks, and storage facilities are 
in bad shape. 

European agriculture did not escape 
damage during the last war. War liter- 
ally scarred the earth with bombing, 
land offensives, and military installa- 
tions. Many farm animals were killed or 
stolen. Fields were left untended and 
grew to weeds. In addition the frosts 


Our Part in European 


ERP tractors arriving in French port. 


By William E. Ritter, 17 


Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Tommie Barnes 


FIRST PRIZE, CURRENT EVENTS AWARD 


and drought of 1947 greatly reduced 
the food production in that year. Even 
now much fertilizer is vitally needed to 
increase farm productivity. 

A prevalent idea is that-lack of con- 
fidence is proving to be the principal 
handicap to Europe’s industrial recov- 
ery. With the exception of a few’ coun- 
tries, there is a feeling of frustration 
that is stifling progress. Young people, 
seeing no future, wish to emigrate. 
Savings are disappearing in inflation. 
Business men fear government rules 
that prevent long-term investments. 
Black markets and the disregard for 
property rights are devastating. The re- 
sult is that both private and governmen- 
tal credits are uncertain. 

One of the main reasons for aiding 
Europe is the humanitarian cause of 
preventing starvation. It cannot be de- 
nied that Europe’s demand for food 
greatly exceeds the available supply. It 
has been stated before that the indus- 


Reeovery 


trial mechanism of Europe requires the 
smooth operation of international trade, 
so it is evident that cooperation must 
exist among the nations of Europe if 
any* permanent improvement is to be 
reached. 

Furthermore, the economic life of the 
United States is thoroughly entangled 
with the rest of the world’s. This should 
indicate that we .are not economical], 
independent and that European eco- 
nomic recovery is of extreme importanc: 
to us. . 
However, the interest of the United 
States in Europe cannot be measured 
simply in economic terms. It is also 
strategic and political. Two conflicting 
ideologies exist in the world today: free 
enterprise and communism. Individual 
rights and liberties are maintained in 
one; the opposing system is one in 
which iron discipline by the state sup- 
presses individual liberties and all oppo- 
sition. It has been said by some that the 
European Recovery Program was engi- 
neered to halt the progress of commu- 
nism. Surprisingly enough, this seems 
to agree with charges made by Russia 
against the Marshall Plan. 

In view of the condition of Europe 
and of the apparent necessity for aid, 
the Government of the United States 
sponsored a recovery program. At the 
present time many billions of dollars 
worth of carloads of food, raw materials, 
and machinery are being transported to 
Europe. Under the present situation the 
United States Government is giving 01 
lending directly to European govern- 
ments, who in turn buy raw materials, 
machinery, and other commodities, 
mostly from the Unite’ States. The 
foreign governments distripute the food 
and clothing to the needy, and ration 
the industrial commodities to business 
firms. 

In spite of American aid, it has been 
demonstrated that the future of Europe 
lies very much in its own hands. No 
amount of outside aid, however gener- 
ous, can by itself restore the economies 
of the European nations. The success of 
any aid program depends upon the 
hard work and straight thinking of the 
people and governments themselves. 

There are many favorable things that 
have been said about the present Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. It is claimed 
that it will be the controlling factor of 
all future European economic relation- 
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ships, the importance of which is great 
to the United States. Another important 
phase of the expected results will be 
the accumulation of trade and frignd- 
ship for the United States for years to 
come. Also the present system is sup- 
posed to be effective in stopping the 
spread of communism. 

But let us consider the effects of the 
Marshall Plan on the domestic enonomy 
of the United States. Aid to Europe has 
resulted in an increase of eight billion 
dollars in taxation on the American 
people over and above what they would 
otherwise pay. It is*‘commonly believed 
that this pays for the European Re- 
covery Program, but does it? Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio has stated: “The 
adoption of the Marshall Plan has a 
direct tendency to inflate further the 
prices in the United States. There can 
be no doubt that the tremendous rate 
of exports in 1947 played a material 
part in the increase in prices.” It would 
seem that the American people hav > 
been paying twice for the same thing. 

There is also a widespread opinion 
that a “dollar shortage” is at the bot- 
tom of the European economic chaos. 
Can this be verified? European coun- 
tries import much more than they ex- 
port. Therefore, the real shortage is a 
shortage of goods and commodities to 
be sold. This is seen in the fact that 
most exports from European countries 
are luxuries which they do not need. 

The Marshall Plan could be an en- 
couragement to the continuation of un- 
sound policies by European govern- 
ments. Perhaps this objection could be 
met by imposing various conditions on 
the funds, although most such condi- 
tions could not possibly be carried out. 
Perhaps the restoration of free markets 
in exchange and in commodities would 
virtually make the whole Marshall Plan 
unneccessary. 

Perhaps a solution rests in the re- 
turning of the business of international 
finance to private hands. Then there is 


NOTE 


the hope that the dilemmas posed by 
intergovernmental financial arrange- 
ments would disappear. When a private 
lender makes a mistake, he pays for it 
himself. When a government official 
makes a mistake in lending, the tax- 
payers are forced to pay for it. The 
reforms brought about in the effort to 
conform with the demands of private 
lenders are nearly always sound reforms 
that make for private and governmental 
solvency. They do not mix politics with 
economics. They introduce reforms that 
anyone in any nation should welcome 
because they give increased confidence 
that loans will be repaid. 

The direct attack on the Russian sys- 
tem is urged by many. But perhaps if the 
Marshall Plan is concentrated on heav- 
ily as an anti-Communist weapon, Mos- 
cow will be left with the power to 
destroy its purpose at ‘will. All that 
would be necessary is for Moscow sud- 
denly to reverse its policies for what- 
ever length of time would prove ade- 
quate to lessen support for the program. 

We have seen that vast sums of 
money and commodities have been sent 
to Europe by the United States Gov- 
ernment with hopes of easing Europe's 
economic situation. Many argue that 
this is the only way to stabilize the 
economy of the world and to curb the 
spread of communism. Others say that 
we are merely depleting our resources 
and encouraging unsound policies of 
European governments. 

It is generally agreed that the trade 
barriers between Eastern and Western 
Europe must be broken down and re- 
strictions on exchange and commerce 
removed.-Foreign economic policy must 
necessarily depend in a very large 
measure upon future political settle- 
ments. It may well be said in conclu- 
sion that continued critical examination 
of the situation should be made. A well 
balanced solution is vital to world peace 
preservation, if such is not already a 
forgotten goal. 


Judges in Historical Article Award 


Harold U. Faulkner 


Professor of History 
Smith College 


Edgar B. Wesley 
School of Education 
University of Minnesota 


S. K. Stevens 
State Historian 
Cemmonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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So Proud Are We 


(Concluded) 


kinder faces in this swirling mass of 
humanity, she learned that she must 
take the ferry to Sacramento on the 
first lap of her journey. California was 
a big place! 

The ferry went slowly up the wide, 
brawling river, a river on the rampage. 
The temperamental Sacramento was 
violating its banks again, spilling within 
the limits of the rough town. From the 
ferryboat Frances stepped into a row- 
boat, along with other passengers. They 
were rowed to the hotel, where they 
disembarked on the second-floor bal- 
cony. The first floor was an ugly mass 
of brown mud, and was boarded up. 

The next morning she bought her 
stage ticket to Todds Valley, a distance 
of some seventy miles, for about forty 
gold dollars. She was rowed to high 
ground, outside Sacramento, where the 
coach and horses waited for their north- 
bound passengers. Over muddy, rocky, 
trail-like roads the carriage swayed, and 
at twilight it reached another of the 
small mining communities, seas of tents, 
in the foothills leading toward the 
Sierras. 


“A Brave, Courageous Woman” 


Frances alighted from the coach 
when it stopped. “This is Todds Val- 
ley?” 

“No,” yawned. the driver, “Auburn. 
Todds Valley’s ten miles b’yond.” 

The surprised girl learned that this 
was the end of the line. Unhappily she 
got a bed at the American Hotel, a 
giant tent partitioned with canvas cur- 
tains. It was ten dollars for the night, 
five dollars more for meals. 

The next day she arranged for a 
guide, and horses for them both, at a 
cost of fifty dollars (only to learn later 
that she was entitled to them free, ser- 
vice of the stage company—but she 
was a greenhorn!). And when, on the 
trail to Todds Valley the lightning be- 
gan striking about them, the frightened 
Digger Indian rushed backward, leav- 
ing resourceful Frances to find her way 
alone, another mile to Todds. 

So proud are we of Great Grandma 
Frances Fulton Dodds, I had to tell 
just one incident from her interesting 
seventy years. She arrived in Todds in 
1863, only eighteen. She lived there 
to build up a fine ranch with her hus- 
band, only to lose him in death after 
twelve years of marriage. She raised 
eight children, four of whom she lost 
in the space of two weeks during an 
epidemic. She was a brave, courageous 
woman, strong in wisdom and endur- 
ance, a typical woman of pioneering 
America. 

So proud are we. ... 





Prize Winners in the ; 
Senior Writing Division 


SHORT STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


MARLENE BAMERT, West Side HS., 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, William D. Herron. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


ROBERT CLEMONS, 18, Lamar Sr. HS., 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, Margaret Buchanan. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


JOSEPHINE CRAWFORD, Roxbury Twp. 
H.S., Succasunna, N. J. Teacher, Mrs. Mae 
S. Call. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 


Don Barthelme, 17, Lamar Sr. HS., 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, Margaret Buchanan. 

Gloria K. Chomiak, 16, Wilmington (Del.) 
H.S. Teacher, Helen P. Metaxas. 

Alan Joseph Goldman, 17, Lincoln H.S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, M. Nurnberg. 

Gloria A. Mathews, 18, West Seattle H.S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie 

John McClellen, 17, Burlingame (Calif.) 
H.S., Teacher, Fern Harvey. 

Jane Rowley, 16, Central H.S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Anna K. Crotchett. 

Louise Ruehl, H. B. Whitehorne HS., 
Verona, N. J. Teacher, Jean B. Miller 

Florence Saltzman, 16, J. M. Atherton 
H.S., Louisville, Ky. Teacher, Dorcas D. 
Ray. 

Joan R. Walter, 17, Horace Greeley H.S., 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kur- 
son 

Marilyn Ward, Bloomfield (N. J.) Sr. 
H.S., Teacher, Irene F. Brummerstedt. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Marianne Dila, 16, Highland Park (Mich.) 
H.S. Teacher, Elizabeth Ann Hunt. 

Evelyn Dravecky, 17,-Sacred Heart H.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister M. Eugene. 

Bill Faulk, Natrona County H.S., Casper, 
Wyo. Teacher, Ruth Pettigrew. 

Nelly Garcelon, Holy Family Academy, 
Bayonne, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Agnes Perpetua. 

Clarence Hogans, High School of Sciecice, 
Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Rachel Povereny. 

Ann Mathews, 17, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. 
H.S. Teacher, Mary Taft. 

James Nedley, 16, Bay County H.S., Pan- 
ama City, Fla. Teacher, Miss E. Penton. 

Don Peterson, 17, Nazareth (Pa.) Sr. H.S. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Sloat. 

Rex Schmidt, 17, Lincoln H.S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Ann E. Graves. 

Rita Waterman, 17, Deer Isle (Me.) HS. 
Teacher, Mrs. Matheson. 


SHORT STORY JUDGES 


Ss 


Martha Foley edits 
short story anthology, er, 
Book -of-Month Club. 


Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
novelist, judge, 
teaches story writing. 


Herschel Brickell ed- 
its an annual anthol- short story 
ogy of short stories. 


POETRY 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


BARBARA MURRAY HOLLAND, 15, Wil- 
son H.S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, Mrs. 
Randolph 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


ELISSA ISAACSON, 17, H.S. of Music 
Art, N. Y., \N. Y¥. Teacher, Herzl Fife. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


ROBERT KWIT, 16, HS. of Science, 
Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Rachel Povereny. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 


Mary Ellen Berneski, 16, Latrobe (Pa.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mabel Lindner. 

Steven Gilbert, 16, H.S. of Music & Art, 
N. Y., N. ¥. Teacher, Herzl Fife. 

Laura Hourtienne, 17, Mt. Clemens 
(Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Mary Rogers. 

Yoshio Kishi, 16, H.S. of Science, Bronx, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Glicksman. 

James M. Reinertson, 16, Modesto (Calif.) 
H.S. Teacher, Will C. Jumper. 

Helen Rowe, West Seattle H.S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Josephine Spivack, 17, West Philadelphia 
H.S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, G. Mel- 
ville 

Irvin C. Swan, 18, Wilbur Wright H.S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Rose Burckhardt. 

William Weinhaus, Jr., 17, Brentwood 
H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Appel. 

Phillip Zeidenberg, 16, Lincoln HS., 
Brooklyn, N.. Y. Teacher, Mr. S. Lapedoes. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Joan C. Bell, 18, West Seattle H.S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Dick Carpenter, 17, Grant H.S., ‘Portland, 
Ore. Teacher, Lydia Anderson. 

Maryl Cutting, 16, Newton (Mass.) HS. 
Teacher, Trumbull Simmons. 

Libbie Deverich, 17, Mamaroneck (N. Y.) 
H.S. Teacher, Alicia H. Andrews. 

Joe Fiorica, 17, Manual Arts H.S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, G. J. Walterhouse. 

Lynn Rodgers Fiickinger, 17, Kingswood 
School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Bennett 

James Hall, 15,'Gladewater (Tex.) HS. 
Teacher, C. W. Dawson. 

Carol Lippit, 16, Midwood H.S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Risikoff. 

Audrey Ruth Tice, 16, West Senior HS., 
Rockford, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Vincent. 

Jane Williams, The Kimberley School, 
Montclair, N. J. Teacher, Linda Holloway. 
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Jesse Stuart is poet, 
writer, 
novelist, ex-teacher. 


ESSAY 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


EVE KENNEDY, 17, St. Joseph Academy, 


Des Moines, Ia. Teacher, Sr. Mary Athana- 
sius. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


JOSEPH PACHECO, 18, Seward Park H.S 
N. Y., N. Y¥. Teacher, Juliette Klinger. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


SUE RIVENBURGH, 16, Windsor (Conn.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Dike. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 


Mary Ellen Berneski, 17, Latrobe (Pa) 
H.S. Teacher, Mabel Lindner. 
Thalia Gioia Grieme, 17, Horace Greeley 
H.S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, S. Kurson 
Jerry Kuehl, 17, Shorewood HS., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Teacher, Bertha White. 
Verna Landon, 17, Windham HS. Wil- 
limantic, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Mahoney 
Gloria A. Mathews, 18, West Seattle H.S 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie 
Lorraine C. Peck, 17, Horace Greeley H.S 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurso: 
Kerry Philleo, 16, Covina (Calif.) Un 
H.S. Teacher, Charline Mock. 
Frank W. Sanford, The Peddie Schoo! 
Hightstown, N. J. Teacher, Carl Griger 
Ann Silberstein, 17, Irondequoit HS 
Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Reichel 
Merlyn Talney, 17, U.S. Grant H.S., Port- 
land, Ore. Teacher; Lydia L. Anderson 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Joan C. Bell, 18, West Seattle H.S., Seaitle 
Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Susan Van Eps, Plainfield (N. J.) HS 
Teacher, Olga Achtenhagen. 

Jack Eugene Forbes, 17, Shortridge HS., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Hayden 

Janet Hill, 17, Chester (W. Va.) HS 
Teacher, Sara Thomas. 

Dorothea Koerner, 17, Jr.-Sr. H.S., Charles 
City, Ia. Teacher, Leona Smiley 

Marcella Mary Linehan, 16, Sr. H.S., Du- 
buque, Ia. Teacher, Anna Gonner. 

Michael David Lundy, 17, U.S. Grant 
H.S., Portland, Ore. Teacher, Lydia Ander- 
son. 

Abbott Richard Miller, 17, Brockton 
(Mass.) H.S. Teacher, Ruth Tufts Cosgrove 

Henry Dralle Onken, 17, University City 
(Mo.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Gottlieb. 

Don Stielow, 17, East Des Moines (la.) 
H.S. Teacher, Carol Snyder. 


SHORT SHORT STORY JUDGES 


Bernardine Kielty is 
associated with Book- 
of-the- Month Club. 


Gladys Schmitt, novel 
ist, is a former Writ 
ing Awards winner. 
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Berchet 


Frank Ernest Hiil 
wrote new book, To 
Meet W. Shakespeare. 


Audrey Wurdemann, 
poet, is wife of 
Joseph Auslander. 


Witter Bynner, poet, 
playwright, Awards 
judge for many years. 


lovise Bogan, poet, 
reviews poetry for The 
New Yorker magazine. 


GENERAL ARTICLE 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
JOSEPH MORGENSTERN, Teaneck 
(N. J.) H.S. Teacher, William Moore. 


SECOND PRIZE; $15 


KENNETH STEAD, 17, Bloom Twp. HS., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Teacher, F. Wallace. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

BARBARA BRUCE STEVENS, 17, Horace 
Greeley H.S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, S. 
Kurson. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Larry Lee Bothell, 16, Eaton (Colo.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Doris B. Robinson. 

Sidney Isaac Gravitz, 16, Central H.S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Bessie Whit- 
ford 

Robert F. Jenista, Jr., Montclair (N. J.) 
H.S. Teacher, Roland Barker. 

Major L. Johnson, Jr., 17, Bulkeley H.S., 
Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

William Donald Selner, 16, Union-Endicott 
H.S., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, A. Alderson. 

Ray Sleep, 17, Southeastern H.S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mr. W. Bedell. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Philip Anderson, 17, Calvin Coolidge H.S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Maude M. 
Hor ne 

Doris Bergen, 17, Bucyrus (O.) HS 
Teacher, Ella Meck. 

Pauline Cash, 18, Central H.S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Teacher, Bessie Whitford. 

Andrew Dougan Christensen, 17, Point 
Loma H.S., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. 
Bess Clark. 

Rita May Goodman, Academy of the Holy 
Angels, Fort Lee, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Mary 
Ellen, SSND. 

Cyrus F. Horine, Jr., 18, Gilman Country 
School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Roy C. 
Barker. 

Frederick W. Lafferty, 18, Gilman Coun- 
try School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Roy C. 
Barker 

James Sears, 17, John Adams H.S., South 
Bend, Ind. Teacher, Mr. A. T. Krider. 

Martin Turkel, 17, Anacostia H.S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Teacher, Mrs. Ingles. 

Albert Yesk, 15, Great Neck (N. Y.) HS. 
Teacher, Alice E. Chisholm. 


SHORT SHORT STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 
MARILYN KEMP, 17, South Shore HS., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Davison. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
BILL FAULK, Natrona County HS., 
Casper, Wyo. Teacher, Ruth Pettigrew. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 

VALERIE JANE SWIRZCKI, 18, Vincen- 
tian Institute, Albany, N. Y. Teacher, Sr. 
Carmel. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

June E. Boyd, Belleville (N. J.) HS. 
Teacher, Car! Hensinger. 

Richard Jackson, Jr., 17, St. Gertrude 
School, St. Clair Shores, Mich. Teacher, 
Sr. M. Bernita, SSJ. 

Margaret L. Masson, 15, Rochester (Minn.) 
Sr. H.S. Teacher, Miss Gossman 

Judy McCormick, 17, Staples H.S., West- 
port, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Aroniss. 

Jacqueline Schiff, 16, Oak Park (IIl.) 
Twp. H.S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Mary Ellen Berneski, 17, Latrobe (Pa.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mabel Lindner. 

Carman Bloedow, 17, MiddletoWn (0O.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mabel E. Eldridge. 

Robert A. Bloom, 16, Gilmour Academy, 
Gates Mills, O. Teacher, Bro. Ivo Regan. 

Rosemarie Elaine Gawlitta, 16 Bay View 
H.S., Milwaukee 7, Wis. Teacher, J. M. 
Lane. 

Connie Gerlach, 17, Wauwatosa (Wis.) 
Sr. H.S. Teacher, S. Katherine Lehmann. 

Jacqueline Larkin, 17, Wauwatosa (Wis.) 
Sr. H.S. Teacher, S. Katherine Lehmann. 

Conrad Mason, 17, Edwin Denby HS., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Robert Freier. 

Mary Ann Mayers, 15, Laurel School for 
Girls, Cleveland, O. Teacher, M. Wyant. 

David Shultz, 17, Lower Merion Sr. HS., 
Ardmore, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Fowler. 

Mary Lou Trierweiler, 17, Monroe HS., 
St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, Muriel Korfhage. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
GLEN EDWARD GRESHAM, 17, Highland 
Park, (Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Mary Jeffries. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 

FRANTS-TYGE ALBERT, The Lawrence- 
ville (N. J.) School. Teacher, Mr. L. Perry, 
Jr 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
JEAN HECHT, 17, Granby H.S., Norfolk, 
Va. Teacher, Cornelia Stahr. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Mary Grayce Brice, 16, St. Luke H.S., Car- 
negie, Pa. Teacher, Sr. M. Rosalie 

Barney Corrigan, 15, Northwestern Mili- 
tary & Naval Academy, Walworth, Wis. 
Teacher, Burton Frye. 

Joan Erler, 17, Granby H.S., Norfolk, Va. 
Teacher, Cornelia Stahr 

Diana Richey, 17, Holy Ghost H.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister M. Cheslava 

Ingeborg Williams, Regional H.S., Spring- 
field, N. J. Teacher, Helen Crawford 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Mary Catherine Balsarini, 16, St. Luke 
H.S., Carnegie, Pa. Teacher, Sr. M. Rosalie. 

William R. Brashear, 16, Royal Oak 
(Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Ruth Cowen. 

Martin Gold, Passaic (N. J.) Sr. HS. 
Teacher, R. J. Esbey. 

Suzanne Griswold, 17, Albany (N. Y.) 
Academy for Girls. Teacher, Ella R. Robin- 
son. 

Martin Hanna, 16, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Teacher, C. G. 
Wonnberger. 

Dolores Kazmierowska, 17, Holy Ghost 
H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. M. Ches- 
lava. 

Lenore Landry, 17, Oak Park (Ill.) Twp. 
H.S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 


Barbara Lapsley, 15, Laboratory School, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Teacher. 
Lois C. Blair. 

Jane McBride, 18, Senior HS., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. Teacher, Mary E. Thomas. 

Richard McMahon, 17, Johnson City 
(N. Y¥.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Sullivan. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
STANLEY SINCLAIR, 17, Sonora (Calif.) 
Union H.S. Teacher, Herndon C. Ray 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
MARY DOTY, 18, Cooley HS., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Robert Rothmann 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
ARTHUR WARGO, 17, McKeesport (Pa.) 
Tech. H.S. Teacher, Ruth E. Low 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Dorothy Lou Coffelt, 15, Stephens City 
(Va.) H.S. Teacher, Betty Jo Wright 

Frank Morsani, 17, Rogers HS., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Mrs. Gibson 

John David Potts, 17, Hampton (Va.) H.S 
Teacher, Elizabeth H. Boyenton 

Francis Thomas Roach, Jr., 17, Nott Ter- 
race H.S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mary 
Grimes McGee 

Ellis Schackelford, 18, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Union H.S. Teacher, Delpha Davis 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Janet Bradford, 15, V.1.T. Consolidated 
H.S., Table Grove, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Gar- 
ner. 

Marianne Carlson, Westfield (N. J.) Sr 
H.S. Teacher, Margaret Dietrich 

Gordon R. Carson, 17, Amisk (Canada) 
H.S. Teacher, Allan Strandberg 

Joan Crummey, 17, Vincentian Institute, 
Albany, N. Y. Teacher, Sr. M. Carmel, 
R.S.M. 

Dawn Furman, 16, Union-Endicott H.S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher A. Alderson. 

Grace Hrdlicka, 17, Webster Groves (Mo.) 
H.S. Teacher, Iona E. Jones. 

Mellicent Kleinman, 17, Sullivan HS., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Abram Pannitch 

Constance Lill, 16, Suffield (Conn.) HS 
Teacher, Elizabeth Biggerstaff. 

Frances Powers, 16, Lockwood H.S., Ap- 
ponaug, R. I. Teacher, Elizabeth Duffy 

Patricia A. Richardson, 17, Rock Springs 
(Wyo.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, Catherine Robert- 


ESSAY JUDGES 


Irita Van Doren edits Walter Prichard Ea- 
N. Y. Herald Tribune ton, 
Book Review section. 


author, critic, 
professor at Yale. 


Wanda Orton is a 
former Minneapolis 
teacher of English. 


Harry Hansen edits 
The World Almanac, 
and reviews books. 





SPECIAL PRIZES 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP 


The University of Pittsburgh scholarship, a 
four-year tuition scholarship for its Writing 
Major, offered to the most promising senior dis- 
covered in Scholastic Writing Awards, is award- 
ed to Mary Ellen Berneski, 17, of Latrobe (Pa.) 
High School. She won fourth prizes in Poetry 
and Essay, and honorable mention in Short Short 
Story, as well as high honors in regional com- 
petition sponsored by Pittsburgh Press. Her 
teacher was Mabel Lindner. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS AWARD 


The National Conference Award of $50 to the 
student whose writing best shows appreciation of 
unity and understanding g all religi 
groups, is awarded to Judith D. Harris, 15, of 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon, for her 
story, “Just to Belong!’ Her teacher is Mrs. 
Helen H. Allard. 





HEALTH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION AWARD 


The Health and Nutrition Award of $50, 
offered by Scholastic Magazines for the best 
piece of writing on health and nutrition, is 
awarded to Morris Furubayashi, 18, of McKinley 
H.S., Honolulu, Hawaii, for an editorial in his 
school paper. His teacher is Mrs. Virginia P. 
Summers. 

The Ernestine Taggard Memorial Award, usual- 
ly offered in memory of Miss Ernestine Taggard, 
late literary editor of Scholastic Magazines, is 
not awarded this year for lack of suitable can- 
didotes. 


CURRENT EVENTS REPORT 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
WILLIAM E. RITTER, 17, Will Rogers 
H.S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Tommie Barnes. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
MARY DOTY, 18, Cooley HS., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Robert Rothman. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

GERALDINE A. SCHAEFER, 17, Nott 
Terrace H.S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mary McGee. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Nancy Ann Clark, Glen Ridge (N. J.) HS. 
Teacher, Mrs. Putnam. 

Joyce Leonard, 17, Johnson City (N. Y.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Sullivan. 

David R. Manwaring, 16, Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Lela A. Duff. 

Louise Elizabeth Rosser, 17, J. P. McCas- 
key H.S., Lancaster, Pa. Teacher, R. W. 
Broome. 

Charles Smith, 18, Booneville (Miss.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Chase. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Roy E. Anderson, 19, Pratt (Kans.) Sr. 
H.S. Teacher, Lois Hogue. 

Betsey Barton, 17, J. T. Lockwood HS., 


Warwick, R. I. Teacher, Elizabeth F. Duffy. ~ 


Kay Ketchen, Point Loma H.S., San Diego, 
Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 

Carol LeVarn, 16, Richmond (Vt.) HS. 
Teacher, Helen Cunningham. 

Jane Nicholson, 17, Fassifern School] for 
Girls, Hendersonville, N. C. Teacher, Mrs. 
Weeman. 

Babs Pendleton, Kimberley School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Teacher, Miss Cotton. 

Marilyn L. Plaisted, 16, Nott Terrace H.S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mary G. McGee. 

Madylon Powers, 17, Annunciation H.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. M. Ricarda. 

Joyce Ritzman, 17, Lehman H.S., Canton, 
O. Teacher, Esther G. Smith. 

Reka Roek, 17, Dominican H.S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Sr. Mary Ellen, O.P. 


HUMOR 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

KAREN KRUSE, 16, Montgomery Blair 
Sr. H.S., Silver Spring, Md. Teacher, Mr. 
Hinckley. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
TOM G. PEASE, 17, Arsenal Tech. HS., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Camp. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
LAURA RILANDER, 15, W. H. Taft HS.. 
Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, H. P. Schweitzer. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Anne DeForest, 15. Royal Oak (Mich.) 
H.S. Teacher, Ruth Hetzman. 

Carol Eckert, 17. Oak Park (Il.) Twp. 
H.S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Alan Joseph Goldman, 17. Abraham Lin- 
coln H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, M. 
Nurnberg. 

Elaine Mullenax, 14, Idaho Springs (Colo.) 
H.S.\Teacher, Dorothy Carlson. 

Sidney Perloe, 16 Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, M. Nurnberg. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Bruce Benson, 16, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union 
H.S. Teacher, Jean Slavens. 

Mary Anne Binns, 16, Roosevelt HS., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Edna Breazeale. 

Kenneth Casey, 15, Redford H.S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Lena Doll 

Robert Duguay, 17, Rulkelew HS. Hart- 
ford, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

Alan Erwin, 17, Rogers H.S.. Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Loretti Wiggins. 

Gabriel Lanci, 18, St. Ann’s Academy, 
N. Y., N. Y¥. Teacher, Bro. F. Leo. 

Joan Mathieson, 17, Cooley H.S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mr. E. D. Bowers. 

C. Elizabeth Milne, 15, Simsbury (Conn.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Collier. 

Melvin Plotinsky, 15, I. E. Young HS., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Teacher, Fannie W. 
Upham. 

Peggy Spaeth, 14, Middletown (Conn.) 
H.S. Teacher, Anna Oertel. 

William Stadtmiller, 16, Indiana (Pa.) 
H.S. Teacher, Craig Swauger. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
HANIA WOYSKA, 15, St. Mary Academy, 
Monroe, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Marie Chantal: 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 

NANCY GENE HESS, 17, Horace Greeley 
H.S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. 
Kurson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
DALE ENGER, 17, Lincoln HS., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Ann E. Graves. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Anne Dore Davids, Bound Brook (N. J.) 
H.S., Teacher, Mrs. Schumacher. 

Michael F. Frost, 16, Will Rogers HS., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Loretti Wiggins. 

Sally Miller, 14, Mt. Lebanon H.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Virginia Elliott. 

Louise Elizabeth Rosser, 17, J. P. McCas- 
key H.S., Lancaster, Pa. Teacher, Robert 
W. Broome. : 

Mary Lois Singer, 17, Lincoln H.S., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. Teacher, Dorothy Crain. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Joan~Achstetter, 14, Fremont H.S., Oak- 
land, Calif. Teacher, Mary Petty. 

Victor Baumgartner, 16, Lincoln H.S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Ann E. Graves. 

Joan Rae Fine, 17, Modesto (Calif.) H.S. 
Teacher, Gladys Swearingen. 

Sally H. Goutell, 16, Horace Greeley HS., 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Sarah Katz, 16, Honesdale (Pa.) HS. 
Teacher, Dorothea O. Benner. 

Joyce Kimball Johnson, 17, Garfield Coun- 
ty H.S., Glenwood Springs, Colo. Teacher, 
Mrs. Cynthia Stapp. 


Additional honorable mention winners will be 
notified by mail. 


VARIETY STAR—Mary Doty, 18, of Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, won everything in 
sight in her region, sponsored by the Detroit 
News—seven achievement keys and four honor- 
able mentions. In the national Awards she won 
second prize in each of the Historical Article, 
Current Events, and International Letter Awards 
A top student, she finished high school with one 
third more credit hours than she needed, major- 
ing in English and science. Her father is an em- 
ployee of the Ford Motor Company, and she 
hopes to enter the University of Chicago next 
fall, if she can obtain scholarship assistance 
Above she is shown receiving her awards from 
Principal Owen A. Emmons of Cooley High 
School. 


ORIGINAL RADIO DRAMA 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

RICHARD JACKSON, JR., 17, St. Gertrude 
School, St. Clair Shores, Mich. Teacher 
Sr. M. Bernita, S.S.J. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
NEIL JACKSON, 17, Redford H.S., Detroit 
Mich. Teacher, Marjorie Stevens. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
JUANITA PENNELL, 15, North Sr. HS., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, R. D. Merchant 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Louis A. Freizer, II, 17, Stuyvesant HS., 
N. Y., N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Dobkin. 

Winthrop Griffiith, 17, Burlingame (Calif.) 
H.S. Teacher, Fern Harvey. 

Doris Kummer, 17, Lutheran HS., St 
Louis, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. Constable. 

Richard McMahon, 17, Johnson City 
(N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Marian E. Tyrrell, 17, Owego (N. Y.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Mrs. Turner. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Harry Gieseking, 17, Roosevelt H.S., St 
Louis, Mo. Teacher, Olga Solfronk. 
Ross Larson, 16, Wyandotte H.S., Kansas 
City, Kans. Teacher, Mr. H. A. Billingsley 
Ruth Schindler, 17, J. McDonogh HS. 
New Orleans, La. Teacher, M. Neuhause! 
Margery Schneider, 17, Forest Hills 
(N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Tunick. 


RADIO DRAMA ADAPTATION 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


MARGERY SCHNEIDER, 17, Forest Hills 
(N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Adele B. Tunick. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
BARBARA KINGSBURY, Battin HS. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Albert Komishane. 
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THIRD PRIZE: $10 

CHRISTINE DOLORES DOLSEN, 17, 
Cooley H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Leslie 
G. Carter. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Mary Catherine Franklin, 18, Ancilla Do- 
mini H.S., Donaldson, Ind. Teacher, Sr. M. 
Lorenza. 

Myra Lou Hart, 16, Mackenzie H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Glendora Forshee. 

Ann Ivester, 16, Wyandotte H.S., Kansas 
City, Kans. Teacher, Mr. H. A. Billingsley. 

Enid F. Karetnick, Weequahic H.S. New- 
ark, N. J. Teacher, Mr. I. Goldberg. 

Mary Ann Wershing, Academy of the 
Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J. Teacher, Sr. 
M. Ellen. 


GENERAL RADIO SCRIPT 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
ELENA JOAN SVAGZDYS, 18, Brockton 
(Mass.) H.S. Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
MARY CAROL MASSI, 16, Union-Endicott 
H.S., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, A. Alderson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
RICHARD WALLACE, 14, Evanston (IIl.) 
Twp. H.S. Teacher, Pierce Ommanney. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Nancy Banks Bakke, 117, 
Blair H.S., Silver Spring, 
Mary Wood. 

Jim Erickson, 17, Roosevelt H.S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Mrs. Doherty. 

David Kiplinger, 15, Redford H.S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Marjorie E. Stevens. 

Mary Jane Mills, 17, Union-Endicott H.S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Edna A. Finch. 

Joel Rankin, 17, Brockton (Mass.) HS. 
Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Kenneth Craycraft, 16, Cleveland 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Laffoon. 

Richard Kaston, 15, S. J. Tilden HS., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Benov. 

Abbott Richard Miller, Brockton (Mass.) 
H.S. Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 

Ernest R, Welch, 17, Stephens City (Va.} 
HS. Teacher, Betty J. Wright. 


Montgomery 
Md. Teacher, 


(Mo.) 


INTERNATIONAL LETTER 
WRITING 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
ELEANOR BIERLY, 18, Union-Endicott 
H.S., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Betty E. Wyke. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
MARY DOTY, 18, Cooley H.S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Robert Rothman. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

ANNE DONNELLY, 16, Owego (N. Y.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Mrs. Turner. 
FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Nancy Conant, 16, Wauwatosa (Wis.) Sr. 
HS. Teacher, S. Katherine Lehmann. 


Gertrude Broderick is 


Office of Education. 


Robert Heller is ex- 
ecutive producer and 
programdirector, NBC. 


for U. S. 


George E. DeLong, 14, East Alton-Wood 
River Community H.S., Wood River, Il. 
Teacher, Frances E. Smith. 

Connie LeRoy, 15, Montgomery Blair H.S., 
Silver Spring, Md. Teacher, Miss Robey. 

Joan Russell, St. Vincent Academy, New- 
ark, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Josephine Marie. 

Patricia Turner, 17, Senior H.S., Spring- 
field, Mo. Teacher, Edith Moore. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Ann Fallon, St. Vincent Academy, New- 
ark, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Josephine Marie. 

Marietta Houtakker, 15, Immaculate Con- 
ception Academy, Dubuque, Ia. Teacher, Sr. 
Francis Joseph, O.S.F. 

Thora Tait, 16, Union-Endicott H.S., Endi- 
cott, N. Y. Teacher, A. Alderson. 

Carole Vadak, 15, Lyons Twp. H.S., La- 
Grange, Ill. Teacher, Kathryn Keefe. 

Ellen Van Dusen, 16, Union-Endicott H.S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Alene Alderson. 


REVIEW 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

ALAN JOSEPH GOLDMAN, 17, Lincoln 
H.S. Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell 
Nurnberg. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
TOM BOOTHE, West Orange (N. J.) HS. 
Teacher, Thelma Weissenborn. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

PETER WILSON, 15, St. Louis 
Country Day School. Teacher, 
Hecker. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Elissa Isaacson, 17, H.S. of Music & Art, 
N. Y., N. ¥. Teacher, Mr. H. Bloomstein. 

Carol Lippit, 16, Midwood H.S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Risikoff. 

Mary Mathisson, 16, Lincoln H.S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Ann E. Graves. 

Robert W. Rawson, West Orange (N. J.) 
H.S. Teacher, Thelma O. Weissenborn. 

Stanley Robert Sinclair, 17, Sonora (Calif.) 
Union H.S. Teacher, Herndon C. Ray. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Stephen S. Anderson, West Orange (N.J.) 
Sr. H.S. Teacher, Thelma O. Weissenborn. 

Geoffrey Thomas Blodgett, 17, Nott Ter- 
race H.S., Schenectady, N. Y: Teacher, Mrs. 
Weeks. 

Mae Guyer, 15, Northwestern H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Jack Irwin. 

Joan Harris, 16,"Memphis (Tenn.) Tech. 
H.S. Teacher, Margaret Kelly. 

Roslyn Hinkelman, 17, Bristol (Conn.) H.S. 
Teacher, Alice Pulsifer. 

Julie Anthony Jones, 16, Columbia School, 
Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Margaret Boddy. 

Barbara Kaseberg, 17, U.S. Grant H.S., 
Portland, Ore. Teacher, Lydia Anderson. 

Ann McWethy, 17, Mount Clemens (Mich.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mary E. Rogers. 

Julie Prutton, 16, John Marshall HS., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, Miss Jenkins. 

Kenneth Urban, 16, Rapid City (8S. D.) 
H.S. Teacher, Birdie Slothower. 


(Mo.) 
Eugene 


Quill & Scroll 
Journalism Awards 


NEWS STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
HARRY WARNE ERNST, 17, Charleston 
(W. Va.) H.S. Teacher, Keith Whitteker. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

JUDY WHITSON, 17, Arlington Heights 
H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Gussie Bur- 
nett. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
PETER SHIMRAK, 
land, O. Teacher, J. 


FEATURE STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
SUE KENITZ, 17, Pershing HS., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Alfred L. Jones. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

JOAN CHURCH, 17, W. C. Bryant HS., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Teacher, Christine 
Klauer. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MONTE MAUNTEL, 18, Normandy (Mo.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Still. 


EDITORIAL 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
MARY HANES, 11, Highland Park (Mich.) 
H.S. Teacher, Grace Wallace. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
LAWRENCE POSNER, 17, R. Sullivan 
H.S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss Kovitz. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

JOSEPH T. KANTORSKI, 17, Mt. St. 
Joseph, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Bro. Mar- 
tin John. 


16, East H.S., Cleve- 
Marion Henderson. 


INTERVIEW 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
MIKE HOLLAND, 16, Middletown 
H.S. Teacher, Mabel E. Eldridge. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
SYBIL LILLIE, 16, Bishop Hogan HS., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Sister Edward. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
GAIL McMAHON, 16, Newport News 
(Va.) H.S. Teacher, Frances L. Taylor. 


SPORTS WRITING 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
GEORGE CROOG, 16, New Haven (Conn.) 
H.S. Teacher, Marion C. Sheridan. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
RUSTY OLSON, Rutherford 
Teacher, Mrs. Beachner. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
WALTER WINGO, Western H.S., Wash- 
nington, D. C. Teacher, Myrtle Bray. 


COLUMN 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

MARGARET JULIAN, 16, Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Ruthe Rasmus- 
sen. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
PATRICIA MINOR, 17, New Haven 
(Conn.) H.S. Teacher, Ruth Lindwall. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MAUREEN FLYNN, 17, College-H.S., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. Teacher, Mary S. Paxton. 


(O.) 


(N. J.) HS. 





Music Awards Judges, 1949 (left to right): 
David Randolph, Howard Murphy, Vincent Jones 


O have their compositions played 

by a symphony orchestra on a 

national network program—that 
peak of achievement came for two win- 
ners of Scholastic Creative Music 
Awards on April 26. Gerald Humel, 17, 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 16, 
Indiana High School, Indiana, Pa., 
heard their compositions, American 
Ideology and Graduation March, per- 
formed by the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Bernard Herr- 
mann. 

Seven judges, all noted figures in 
music, examined 340 entries in ten 
classifications. Compositions came from 
35 states and Canada. They were: 
Oliver Daniel, producer-director, Music 
Division, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; Vincent Jones, Music Department 
head, School of Education, New York 
University; Norman Lloyd, Education 
Department head, Juilliard School of 
Music; Julius Mattfeld, manager, Mu- 
sic Library, Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Howard Murphy, Music De- 
partment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; David Randolph, musicol- 
ogist and _ broadcaster; Wallingford 
Riegger, noted composer. 

This year all prize and honorable 
award winners received albums of clas- 
sics from the sponsor, Columbia Rec- 
ords, Inc., which also gave the prizes. 
This year for the first time three grant- 
in-aid scholarships were given to high 
school seniors whose work ranked high 
in Scholastic Music Awards. These 
awards, made from the $1,000 fund 
established by Collier's Magazine, went 
to: Jane Tillotson, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
$500; Joel Mandelbaum, New York 
City, and Kenneth Wilson, Martins- 
burg, Pa., $250 each. 

Scholastic Magazines conducts the 
Music Awards with the cooperation of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. Helen Grant Baker, Elizabeth, 
N. J., chairman of the MENC creative 
music committee. serves as consultant. 


(reative 
eMusic 
Awards 


Music Awards 


(First Prizes, $25; Second Prizes, $15; Third 
Prizes, $10. All prizes and honorable mentions 
receive Columbia Record Albums.) 


SONG FOR SOLO VOICE 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
JOEL MANDELBAUM, 16, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Singer. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


ROGER HANNAY, 18, Schoharie Central, 
Hyndsville, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Orpha Quay. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 

DENISE BARKER, 17, Berkeley (Calif.) 
High. Teacher, Mrs. D. D. O'Neill. 
HONORABLE MENTIONS 

Robert Bernat, 17, Johnstown (Pa.) Cen- 
tral High. Teacher, Charles Aikey. 

Richard Hundley, 18, Holmes High, Cov- 
ington, Ky. Teacher, Alice Parsons. 

Arthur Hunkins, 11, Athens (Ohio) Jr. 
High. Teacher, Mrs. Eusebia Hunkins. 

Don-David Lusterman, 16, Baldwin (N. Y.) 
High. Teacher, Mrs. L. Prendergast. 

Marion Knox Polk, 16, Senior High, 
Greenboro, N. C. Teacher, J. K. Harriman. 

Annabelle Sachs, 17, Taylor Allderdice 
High, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Zeigler. 


PART-SONG WITH PIANO 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

JANE CLAIR TILLOTSON, 17, Junior 
Conservatory, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Teacher, 
Grace Cushman. 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 

JOEL MANDELBAUM 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 . 

JOHN DI PAOLO, 15, Bloomfield (N. J.) 
High. Teacher, Elsa D. Schubert. 
HONORABLE MENTIONS 

James Carroll, 17, Junior Conservatory, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Teacher, Grace Cushman. 

Henry Nowak, 17, Trenton (N. J.) Central 
High School. Teacher, A. W. Wassell. 

Kenneth Wilson, 17, Morrison Cove School, 
Martinsburg, Pa. Teacher, Paul J, Fisher. 


PART-SONG WITHOUT PIANO 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
MYRA LOU HART, 16, Mackenzie School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Carl Senob. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 

JERROLD ROSS, 14, H.S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y., N. ¥. Teacher, Mrs. Bilchick. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 

CAROLYN ANN RAUSH, 16, Parkers- 
burg (West Va.) High. Teacher, Mrs. Mon- 
roe Cunningham. 
HONORABLE MENTIONS 

Alan W. Darby, 17, Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
High. Teacher, Warren A. Scotchmer. 

Anthony J. Strilko, 17, Olney Sr. High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, T. H. Nitsche. 

John hite, 17, Rochester (Minn.) High. 
Teacher, Sidney Suddendorf. 


HIGH SCHOOL SONG 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

ELEANOR E. BAKER, 12, Athens (Ohio 
Jr. High. Teacher, Mrs. Eusebia S. Hunkins 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 

HELEN ANN GARRISON, 17. Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Teach- 
er, R. O. Gwyn. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 

‘SIDNEY BRENNER, 15, H.S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y., N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Klotzman 
HONORABLE MENTIONS 

Bob Bangs, 17, Berkeley (Calif.) High 
Teacher, Mrs. D. D. O'Neill. 

Frank E. White, 17, Parkersburg (West 
Va.) High. Teacher, Mrs. M. Cunningham 


PIANO SOLO 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
ROGER HANNAY 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 
LIONEL A. NOWAK, 16, Washington High 
Massillon, Ohio. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 
JANE CLAIR TILLOTSON 
HONORABLE MENTIONS 
Bruce Chandler, 17, Stuyvesant Hig! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Walter Stoffrege: 
Frederic A. Rzewski, 10, Jr. High, West- 
field, Mass. Teacher, Elizabeth Waters. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

RONALD ROSEMAN, 16, HS. of Music 
and Art, N. Y. Teacher, Abram Klotzman 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 

PAUL McINTYRE, 17, Leaside High 
School, Toronto, Ont. Teacher, O. Morawetz 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 

CAROL A. MILLER, 18, Evanston (1).) 
Township High. Teacher, Herbert Fred. 
HONORABLE MENTION 

Seyom Brown, 15, North Phoenix (Ariz.) 
High. Teacher, Lynn Fitzgerald. 


FOR SIX OR FEWER INSTRUMENTS 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

GERALD HUMEL, 17, John Adams His! 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, Howard Whittake! 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 

JAMES RUSSELL, 13% Hamilton Jr. High 
Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Carl W. Minor. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 

SHEFF CUTLER, 13, Central School, 
Athens, O. Teacher, Mrs. Hunkins. 
HONORABLE MENTIONS 

Alan Dundes, 14, Pawling (N. Y.) High 
Teacher, Charlotte B. Douglas. 

Kevork Fags, 16, H.S. of Music and Art 
N. Y., N. Y. Teacher, Abram Klotzman 


COMPOSITION FOR ORCHESTRA 
FIRST PRIZE: $25 
GERALD HUMEL 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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Quill and Scroll 
ge, _ WoUiMalism Awards 


CHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS take pride in cooper- 

§ ating for the fifteenth consecutive year with Quill and 

Ohio) Scroll Society, the national honorary society for high school 
ame journalists, in sponsoring the Journalism Division. Through 
this organization, students of journalism and members of 





— high school publication staffs throughout the nation have 
DE WITT REDDICK RALPH E. McGILL received stimulus and recognition. 
— "aan tie ~~. Edward J. Nell, professor of journalism in Medill School 
an Constitution of Journalism, Northwestern University, and executive sec- 
retary of Quill and Scroll, supervises the preliminary read- 
High ing and selection of thousands of entries in the six classifi- 
West i cations for journalism: News Story, Feature Story, Editorial, 
_ eS Sports Writing, Interview, and Column. The rules require 
that the entries must have been published in school papers, 
clipped, and mounted. The finalists are then returned to 
the Scholastic Awards office for photostating. These copies 
igh are sent to the panels of distinguished journalists pictured 
on this page for final judging. 
FREDERICK S. quunene PAUL R. MICKELSON Top prize-winners for 1949 in each classifica- 
ligh in Sheet o Se Miles tion are listed on page 15. First prize winners in 


—_ ee: een Assecicted Prese news story, feature story, and editorial receive a 

Royal Portable Typewriter. Other winners receive 
cash awards. In addition, Quill and Scroll awards a 
“State Winner” certificate to the piece selected as 
best in each state for each classification. These and 


Tusic . ; 
an j ; honorable mention winners will receive their certifi- 
—_ cates through their high school principals. First prize 
vetz > = © entries in each classification will be published in the 
‘s May issue of Quill and Scroll Magazine. 

BARRY FARIS GEOFFREY PARSONS 4. KINGSBURY SMITH 

Editor in Chief Chief Egitorial Writer International News 
NTS International News New Yor® Herald Tribune Service 

Service 
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A £, T. STONE ROLAND E. WOLSELEY RAY SPRIGLE SIDNEY SKOLSKY ROBERT B. CONSIDINE 


Managing Editor Professor of Journalism Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Columnist Columnist 
Seattle Syracuse University Pittsburgh, Pa, New York Post King Features Syndicate 
Post-Intelligencer 





International Letter Award 


By Eleanor Bierly, 18 
Union Endicott High School, Endicott, N. Y. 
Teacher, Betty E. Wyke 


ELEANOR BIERLY 


FIRST PRIZE 


@ The International Letter Writing 
Award is sponsored by the Kellogg Com- 
pany, manufacturers of breakfast ce- 
reals. The entries were judged by Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of Scholastic Maga- 
zines; Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in 
Chief; and Miss Ada Grillo, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

In this prize-winning letter, Eleanor 
Bierly tells of her life in Endicott, N. Y., 
for the benefit of her friend, Karin An- 
derson of Oslo, Norway. Eleanor spent 
six weeks in Norway last year as a rep- 
resentative of her school, when she was 
Karin’s guest and attended her school 
in Oslo. 


Dear KARIN, 


Your letters have been arriving and 
are so full of interesting information 
that I hardly know where to begin to 
answer you. 

First of all, you must tell all my pre- 
vious fellow classmates at Fagerborg 
Skole that I appreciate their thought- 
fulness in sending me Christmas greet- 
ings, and fF sincerely hope they have re- 
ceived all of my cards and letters by 
now. 

Every day since my arrival home I’ve 
received at least a card from either you 
or one of my other Norwegian friends. 
Naturally, I hope our correspondence 
won't be broken, because being with 
you and sharing family life with you 
was an experience I shall never forget. 
Your letters have been so picturesque 
and scintillating (the new word for you 
to learn for this time) that I’ve been 
able to follow along with you and your 
classmates in your everyday activities. 
I bet Oslo, as well as the mountains, is 
covered with snow now. I went skiing 
two weeks ago and had a wonderful 
time. It was the first time this year for 
me, and the white powdery coat of snow 
was perfect on top of a nice solid base 
of heavier snow. Perfect ski snow. I was 
a bit lame (muscles sore) the next day, 
but it was worth it because I had such 
a good time.”The weather has been 
very strange here in America this last 
week. In California and other western 
states, where you never hear of much 


snow, there was a big snow storm and 
the temperature dropped down below 
the freezing point, which is 32° on a 
Fahrenheit thermometer. Here in the 
East it has been just like spring, very 
mild and warm. However, this probably 
will not last, at least we hope not, be- 
cause the sudden change has affected 
the fruit growers (orange and grape- 
fruit) in the West and they are going 
to suffer large losses on their harvests. 

I hope the “big fog” has left Norway 
now. I’m anxious to know whether the 
fishermen in the North did go on strike. 
I hope not, because it certainly would 
be hard for you. 

My Christmas season was a lovely 
one and I hope yours was happy too. 
As I told you before, I worked as a 
clerk in Fanny Farmer’s candy store 
for the week and a half vacation that 
we had. This national candy firm has 
stores in many of the cities throughout 
America, just like Freyers in Norway. 
On Christmas Eve, December 24, I 
went to church to attend a very beauti- 
ful service. There were two choirs that 
sang Christmas music. One was made 
up of little children, both boys and 
girls, who wore long black choir robes 
with white surplices with white collars. 
They all carried lighted candles and 
formed a procession to the front of the 
church to the front altar, which was 
decked (another new vocabulary word) 
with red _ poinsettias (poin-set’i-a) 
which are plants on which tiny green 
flowers are surrounded by large, bright 
red leaves and are used for decorating 
usually around Christmas time. Notice 
that I marked the pronunciation for 
you. If you cannot find it in your dic- 
tionary, take it to Mr. Beckar and he 
will explain it to you. Before this serv- 
ice was over, we all lighted the candles 
which had been given to us and sang 
“Joy to the World” and “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” After church I came 
home and went straight to bed because 
I wanted to get up early the next morn- 
ing to see what Santa Claus had 
brought me. Santa in America is the 
same wonderful mythical character that 
he is in Norway as “julenissen,” as far 
as I could find. I hope he brought you 
many nice things. 

Christmas day in my family was a 


busy one. We went to my aunt and 
uncle’s in a near-by city and had dinner 
with them. I also listened to the radio 
and heard Charles Dickens’ beloved 
story, “The Christmas Carol.” I'm very 
fond of this story and listen every 
Christmas time to the radio play taken 
from the book by the same title. 

Christmas night I went to our school’s 
annual Christmas Ball and it was a very 
nice dance. Who did you go with to 
your ball? I hope you had a nice time. 
Ours was held in the school gymnasium 
which was decorated with little Christ- 
mas trees in the windows and the 
names of American universities fastened 
on the wall. The school dance band 
played and there was also a big bunch 
of mistletoe, which was all leaves at 
the end of the dance. As you probably 
know, if a girl is standing beneath the 
mistletoe a boy may kiss her and then 
pluck a berry from the bunch. With 
about 200 people there, one bunch of 
mistletoe didn’t last very long. 

Karin, how is everyone? I bet you go 
up to Frognersetern every day afte: 
school and ski. I think of all of you so 
much. 

I hope you have heard the song “But- 
tons and Bows.” It has been on top of 
the “Hit Parade” for quite some time. 
Does Papa Anderson still like the “Too 
Fat Polka”? If the boys hear our new 
type of jazz called Be Bop, I'm sure 
they will like it. It’s a discordant jazz 
with the accent more on the up beat 
than the down beat dnd it’s real loud 
and fast. New Year’s Eve I went to a 
dance and heard Dizzy Gillespie, the 
introducer and “king” of Be Bop, play 
with his all-Negro band that’s really 
“hot.” 

I've tried to use a little slang and 
some English words to help your vo- 
cabulary as I promised to do, Your 
Norwegian lessons are helping me as 
far as reading the words, but I'm afraid 
my pronunciation is quite bad. 

Again I thank you and your friends 
who have done so much for me. I can 
never thank you enough because 
through your eyes and pen I've seen 
the Norway of torhorrow and your love 
for America. I’m sure it will be a strong 
Norway, Karin, because it will be mace 
of self-sufficient and able Norwegians, 
like you and my Fagerborg Skole 
friends. My best wishes always to you, 
my Norwegian sister and my “mor og 
far en Norge.” 

Love, 


ELEANOR 
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THIRD PRIZE SHORT STORY 


By Josephine Crawford, 17 


Roxbury (New Jersey) High School 
Teacher, Mae S. Call 


The Prophet 


| the General 


that wasn’t because he ever proph- 

esied anything. It was just that his 
deep-set eyes under heavy brows seemed 
to X-ray your thoughts. He always lis- 
tened politely, but talked very little. If 
he disagreed with you, it was evident 
without his saying so, and somehow you 
didn’t argue. If he agreed with you, 
you knew it, too. The Prophet rarely 
smiled. A smile usually suggests inti- 
macy—something that few have ever 
had with him. 

He was a bachelor of perhaps forty- 
eight to fifty years of age. The Prophet 
did odd jobs all around the countryside. 
He had a small.account at the town 
bank, and owned a little patch of land 
out on the highway on which he had 
erected an odd looking, one room cabin. 
Somehow, love and the Prophet didn’t 
seem to go together, and, as far as we 
knew, he had never had a girl. We 
trusted him with our children, and they 
all loved him. 

We called him the Prophet among 
ourselves. Otherwise, he was Bernie. 
Bernie’s one passion was a gold and 
bronze Collie that he called “General.” 
Beside his cabin he had placed a wood- 
en marker over the grave of the Gen- 
eral’s mother. These two dogs seemed 
to sum up the years that Bernie had 
been among us. “Like Bernie and the 
General” was commonplace whenever 
we wanted a phrase for companionship. 
That was about all we knew until a 
few years ago. Then we went over to 


W: CALLED him the Prophet, but 
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Hubbardsville, about forty miles away, 
and dug up the rest of the story. 

Actually Bernie was around a long 
time before anyone paid much attention 
to him. Through the years he changed 
little. He just grew a bit greyer at the 
temples. That was the way we had 
known him for about twenty years. 
Tom Kelly and I were trying to figure 
out the other day just when he did 
come to town. The nearest we got was 
that about twenty years ago he had 
bought the land out west of Pine City 
from George Potter’s father. It was the 
old Silver Lake road then, but later it 
became the bed of the new highway 
put in by the state. 
~ Bernie built his cabin a bit at a time, 
and worked for a few years at Baker’s 
Lumberyard. He bought regularly at 
Stewart’s Store and never seemed to 

in much need. He didn’t bother 
folks and they didn’t bother him. It 
seemed from the first that we had 
known him always. Folks looked after 
him as he walked along the highway 
with the General, with the feeling that 
here was a really contented man. 

But the Prophet’s years in our town 
have come to be filled with legend, 
part fancy and part fact. To hear folks 
talk now you would think he was Paul 
Bunyan, but we had our reasons for 
making a hero out of him. 

When Barton’s Hotel burned down, 
it was Bernie who saved old Caleb Hig- 
gens, wheel chair and all, from the 
third floor. After that Pine City wanted 
to make him fire chief, but the Prophet 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

Then there was the time when he 
and the General pulled Nancy Wheeler 
out of the river where she had been 
skating. He was always watching the 
kids when skating time came around. 
When Nancy went through the ice he 
was the only calm one there. Fall River 
is a bad one because the water flows 
fast under the ice. And Nancy was 
having a hard time of it between freez- 
ing and trying to hang on to the break- 
ing ice. Before you could tell it, Bernie 
took a rope from his belt and put one 
end in the General's mouth. Then he 
walked and crawled to Nancy. They 
still say that the General did most of 
the pulling. But in no time at all Nancy 
and the Prophet were safe. 

Jed Wheeler, Nancy’s father, made 
quite a fuss. Being a newspaper man, 
he blew up the story and it was reprinted 
all over. When he and a delegation 
drove out to the Prophet's place, we 
warned Jed that Bernie wouldn't stand 
for a big hullabaloo. But Jed always 
did have to learn things the hard way. 
Myra Thompson said that when they 
got there Bernie just stuck his head out 
the door and stared them into silence. 
Then he said slowly, “I was down by 
the river because every other fool in 
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town thought the ice was safe.” Then he 
added, “Good evening, folks,” and shut 
the door. No one took offense because 
they all knew that he was right. 

The Prophet wasn’t like the Hebrew 
prophets in the Old Testament, but he 
did warn the folk in the Federated 
Church about the steeple. He didn’t 
like the way it creaked when the wind 
blew. A few years back we had a big 
blow on Lincoln’s birthday, and it was 
Bernie who dug the Reverend out of 
his study next door in the parsonage. 
He never went to Church before or 
after, but he did make a donation for 
the new steeple. Widow Parmenter, who 
lives across the street, told me that when- 
ever Bernie and the General walked 
past the Church, he always looked up, 
as if the steeple were all there was to 
the place. She says that the General 
looked up, too, but the Widow always 
did make a good story better. 

As queer and quiet as old Bernie was, 
he was still the idol of the kids. For 
about a month he had the job of janitor 
in the Grammar School. Then he ran 
into trouble with Miss Colfax, a raw- 
boned disciplinarian with fixed ideas. 
It seems that he wouldn't tell who 
rigged up the water pail over her office 
door during the lunch hour. 

Horace Newcome and Jed Wheeler, 
who run the Pine City Republican, got 
up a book about Bernie, and almost 
every one in the county bought a copy. 
They were trying to get enough money 
to buy a decent monument for the 
Prophet. He had saved enough for the 
funeral, but he told the Reverend that 
if anything happened to him, he wanted 
the Boy Scouts to have his place out on 
the highway. No one ever knew before 
that he had built it with the idea that 
it could be enlarged as a clubhouse for 
the boys. Well, they got enough money 
for the monument, all right. No price 
was set on the book and the smallest 
amount anyone paid was five dollars. 
This gave them enough money left 
over to make the additions to Bernie’s 
place, so that the Boy Scouts had the 
best layout in Gale County. On the 
monument they had these few words 
inscribed: 

The Prophet 
died June 10, 1940, 

who did one of the biggest jobs 

ever assigned to a man. 


But here is the rest of the story. It 
seems that Bernie took a great liking to 
Colon Longstreet, the cashier at the 
Merchant’s Bank. There wasn’t any- 
thing that Bernie wouldn’t do for him. 
It was a strange friendship; Colon, the 
well-to-do local citizen, and Bernie, the 
Prophet-handyman. 

Colon was an industrious man who 
had left school early to care for his 
widowed mother. By studying nights, 


Josephine Crawford ex- 
pects to enter Wheaton 
College (ill.) this fall to 
study Christian Educa- 
tion. She plans to be- 
come a missionary. A 
member of the Student 
Council and vice presi- 
dent of the National 
Honor Society, she also 
reports for the school 
paper, and is interested 
in public speaking. Hobbies are writing, music, 
sports, ahd reading, but she also finds time to 
work after school to help earn money for college. 


he had risen to be the cashier at the 
bank, and he was highly respected. He 
had purchased one of the fine old 
homes on Cedar Street, where he had 
lived with his mother until she died. 
This may have been his reason for mar- 
rying late, but he got his wife over in 
Hubbardsville. Evenings, he loved to 
get home and work around the place, 
especially if the Prophet promised to 
help. They would putter around the 
trees and the lawn, or out in the gar- 
den, until dark. Then he and Bernie 
would sit in the swing for a while and 
smoke their pipes, with the General 
asleep at their feet. But the Prophet 
never pushed their friendship too far. 

Bernie was always busy. He never 
loafed around town or chewed the fat 
in front of Stewart’s Store, as many of 
the men did. But whenever there was 


a need, or an accident of any kind,. 


nine out of ten times the Prophet was 
there with a quiet unassuming common 
sense that made folks step back and let 
him through. There was the time Jim 
Bright’s boy got his foot caught in the 
steel bars on the crossing, out of sheer 
deviltry. Bernie did two things at once. 
He freed the foot of the yelling kid just 
as old “99” was coming round the bend, 
and then and there, as he loosened the 
shoe from the swelling ankle and car- 
ried him home, he lectured him on his 
shenanigans, and especially the water 
pail incident at the Grammar School. 
After that Jim’s boy was almost a mode] 
child, to everyone’s amazement. 

The legend of Pine City and the 
Prophet really ends with June 6, 1940. 
That was the day of the bank robbery. 
Gale County had been having an epi- 
demic of them. Some enterprising news- 
paperman called the robbers the 
“Phantom Twins,” because the rob- 
beries were done by two men of about 
the same height and build who dressed 
alike. These fellows had the local cops, 
county detectives, and state police run- 
ning around in circles. No one seemed 
to know where they came from or 
where they went. No clews or finger- 
prints were left behind. The first rob- 
bery was at Lordville. That happened 
at night. Clifton’s turn came the next 


afternoon, just as the bank was closing, 
When the eacitement of these died 
down, the robbers did two more jobs 
in rapid succession at Gill and Conway, 
Then there was nothing for several 
months. Down at Stewart’s Store the 
boys had it all figured out as they 
threw bold words in the direction of 
the Merchant’s Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. But when it did happen on June 
6th, none of them was known to have 
been around. 

The morning was dry and hot, and 
there was little life in Pine City. It was 
one of those days when things come to 
a standstill, like Sunday. Anne Polk 
and Clifton Harman were out for lunch, 
Old Mr. Golding, the president, had 
gone home because it was too hot and 
he had high blood pressure. Colon 
Longstreet was alone thumbing listless- 
ly through a pile of checks. Afterward, 
Colon said that he had no idea anyone 
was around; everything happened so 
fast that he couldn’t recollect much. 
Under different circumstances, with 
none of the high drama that was float- 
ing around the county from the other 
robberies, it would have been disgust- 
ingly simple. Colon just stood there flat- 
footed and not even near an alarm 
button. There was just a low, deep 
voice, and when he looked up he saw 
them, the “Phantom Twins,” one turn- 
ing toward the vault, and the other 
facing him with a gun on the other side 
of a little swinging half-door that sepa- 
rated them. Colon did mutter, “Over 
my dead body,” when a bronze flash 
shot at the throat of the Twin heading 
for the vault. In the same instant the 
Prophet was between Colon and the 
other, grappling for the gun. 

A few weeks afterward, when we 
had a chance to think things over, the 
boys at Stewart’s Store came up with 
something that made sense. It seems 
that when Bernie heard of the rob- 
beries, he started to train the General 
not to chase a stick or rabbit until he 
got his command. When the Prophet 
would say “Sic,” he would tap the Gen- 
eral on the leg. Finally, “Sic” and the 
tap, simultaneously, were reduced to 
just the tap. 

Clem Judd’s story seemed to hold up 
with the boys at the store. Clem was 
the Chief of Police in Pine City. Clem 
says that when he was coming out of 
the Post Office he saw the Prophet in 
front of the bank. Clem bolted down 
the street and was there almost as soon 
as the shot was fired. The General did 
his work on one of the Twins, and Clem 
got the other. 

The boys at the store had a chuckle 
out of the fact that there wasn’t one 
of the county detectives around. It cer- 
tainly looked as if the Prophet had the 
whole thing figured out, though that 


(Continued on page 38) 
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BOX OR BLEACHERS YOU’LL BE SITTING PRETTY 


in an 


Baw yl tw 


Get into the pennant fight with your favorite team in 
an All Star shirt! When you stand up to cheer, it’ll 
be perfectly clear who you’re rooting for ’cause this 


handsome sport shirt has the name and symbol of the 


| by 


“ALL STAR SHIRT” BASEBALL CONTEST! Boys and girls, 17 and under, don’t miss this 


major league team of your choice all over it! There are 
shirts for all major league teams, and they’re made 
from swell Pacific cotton fabric rugged as a pinch-hit 
double . .. wash easily, too. 

Game time or play time... you’ll be right in the 
swing in a smart new E & W All Star shirt. You'll 
find boxer shorts for Jr. in the same colorful baseball 


designs ... at leading stores the nation over. 


| 4 £4w 
| All Star = 


pact ¢: 
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chance to win a free trip to the World Series, a General Electric Model 811 television set, VAL YS 


installed, and other exciting prizes. Get your entry blanks wherever All Star shirts are sold. 
On sale at better department and men’s furnishing stores. 


ALL STAR SHIRTS..Sizes 2 to 18 About $]98 


Adult Sizes..Small, Medium, Large About $295 


BOXER SHORTS....Sizes 2 to 10.....About $]®9 





‘Bitiric 


FABRIC 


ROBES ........Sizes 4 to 12........About $495 
Shirts made exclusively by Ely & Walker, makers of the famous E & W Jr. and Quadriga shirts. 








HOWARD ELLSWORTH of Erie, Peansylvania, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this street 
scene done in oils, 

He attends Erie Technical High School and his teacher 
is Joseph M. Plancan. 





Salutes 
young American 
art winners... 
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GERALD MAJOR, age 17, ef Elmhurst, Pennsylvania won one of the 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this oil painting. 
He attends Scranton Technical High School and his teacher is Blanche 


Thomas. 
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Congratulations to the winners—and thanks to all the talented young people who 


competed for the current Ingersoll art awards. 


As one of the leading American manufacturers of watches and clocks, interested in 
living art, The United States Time Corporation feels its annual competition encour- 
ages the development of artistic endeavors. The high calibre of all the entries made 
the judging more difficult than ever and proves indeed that America’s potential in 


the field of fine and commercial art grows constantly greater. 


U. S. Time is happy to add the 79 new names to its roster of prize winners. Good luck 


to you all. May this be but the first of many recognitions for your artistic achievements. 





f the DONALD PRYOR of Wichita, Kansas won one of the $100 McIVER JACKSON of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania won one of the 
Ingersoll Art Awards with a water color of a baseball game. $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this water color. 
anche He attends Wichita High School North and his teacher is He attends Westinghouse High School and his teacher is Grace 


Margie Goodwin. A. Johns. 
THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION « INTERNATIONAL BLDG., ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Second Prize Group 3 ; ‘ Z  S 4 First Prize Grou> 1 


Ellen Howey ° , cc « : Julie Lindblom 4 
New York, N. Y. ‘ . i 


up 


Jamestown, N. Y 


First Prize Group’2—Alice Cite . Cincinnati, Ohio 


SALUTE TO OUR DRESS-FABRIC DESIGN WINNERS 


in the 1949 Scholastic Art Awards 


7 » We congratulate twenty-four national winners and commend 
L \ \y thousands of students who competed enthusiastically... 


they've inspired a new group of AMER-MILL fabrics! 


»% You will be proud to buy these beautiful 
. | ! PPR AMERICAN STUDENT PRINTS 
vA at the very stores which display 


student designs entered 
ir 


in spring 1950 
REGIONAL 


EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN. SILK MILLS 
Sponsor of Dress-Fabric Design 
1400 Broadway, New York 18. N.Y 





Scholastic 
Art 


Awards 


Ae ~~. fotat ban * 
> dee Hand ak bod te Se INGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Group Il, Water Color, 
a by Judith Karno, 16, Hyde Park H. $., Chicago, Hl. 
tion held in May at Carnegie Institute, First shown at State Street Council Regionals. 
Pittsburgh. Juries of distinguished art- 
ists chose the 1,300 best pieces of stu- 
dent art work from among the thou- 
sands of entries adjudged best in 41 
regional exhibitions throughout the U. S. 
Art work on this page represents 
prize-winners in five of the major Art 
Division awards. Pictures of the judges 
and of prize-winning pieces in other 
divisions appear elsewhere in Senior 
Scholastic, Literary Cavalcade, and 
Junior Scholastic. 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Lettering, by Enez Rossi, 18, 
Prospect Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. (C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Co., sponsor.) First shown at Abraham & Straus Regional. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group II, Colored Ink, by Eli 
Romero, 18, Wichita (Kansas) H. S$. North. (Higgins 
Ink Co., sponsor.) First shown at Hinkel’s Regional. 


HONORABLE MENTION, Group I!, Pastel, by 
Stevan Kissel, 16, William Howard Taft H. S., 
SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, Pencil, New York, N. Y. (American Crayon Co., spon- 
by John Markovich, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., sor.) First shown at Sachs Stores Regional. 
Detroit. (American Lead Pencil Co., spon- 
sor.) First shown at Crowley's Regional. 





ART AWARDS 


Juries 


FIRST PR 
H. S., De 


SCHOLARSHIP: Dr. Harry Wood, Dean, College of Fine 
Arts, Bradley U.; Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
Layton School of Art, and Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum. 


% 


PICTORIAL ART: (All photos left to right) John Carroll, 
East Chatham, N. Y.; Aaron Bohrod, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Carlos Lopez, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Clarence H. Carter, Mil- 
ford, N. J.; Gregory D. Ivy, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


INGERS 
# AWARD, 
a ~ 4 Color, | 

SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS: Kenneth F. ' thorne 
Bates, Cleveland; Frederic C. Clayter, me >” H. S. Vv 
Pittsburgh; Adolph Dioda, West Aliquip- (Amer r 
pa, Pa., and Janet de Coux, Gibsonia, Pa. sor.) Fir: 
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GRAPHIC ARTS: Cy Hungerford, Cartoonist, Pitts 
burgh Post-Gazette; Robert Lepper, Associate Prof., 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Harvey Dunn, Presi- 
dent, Society of lilustrators, Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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DRESS FABRIC DESIGN: James Vella and Lois Uliman, American SECOND 
Silk Mills; Helen Topp, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College; Dr. er, by Be 
Royal Bailey Farnum, Pres., Nat’! Assn. of Schools of Design. S., N. Y. 

Imaginar 





FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Pencil, by Bill Teodecki, 17, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. (American Pencil Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Crowley’s. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, Sculp- 
ture, by John Micalizzi, 17, School 
of Industrial Art, New York City. 


INGERSOLL REGIONAL 
AWARD, $25, Gr. ll, Water 
Color, by Walter Haw- 
thorne, Jr., 20, Cardozo 
H. S., Washington, D. C. 
(Amer. Crayon Co., Spon- 
sor.) First shown, Jeleff’s. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Gr. Il, General Post- GEORGE HUBBARD CLAPP MEMO- 
er, by Bert Huebener, 17, Forest Hills H. RIAL AWARD, $50, Group Il, Water 
5, N. Y. (Amer. Crayon Co., Sponsor.) Color, by James Malone, 19, Booker 
Imaginary cover for a hypothetical book. T. Washington H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 





SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Il, Pastel, by Marlene Rothkin, 16, ; 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, New York. (American LEISSER 


Crayon Company, Sponsor.) First shown at Abraham and Straus. Matisz, Vé 


INGERSOLL STATE AWARD, 

$25, Gr. Il, Water Color, 

by Carl Limberg, 17, West S yk 
> 
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N. Y. H. S., N. J. (Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., Sponsor.) 
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SECOND PRIZE, $15, Gr. lll, 
General Poster, by Joan 
Tortorici, 18, Prospect Hts. 
H.S., B’klyn, N. Y. (Amer. 
Crayon Co., Sponsor.) First 
shownat Abraham & Straus. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Costume De- 
sign, Two-Piece Suit, by Elisabeth Kolling, 
17, School of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, General 
Design, by James Ross, 19, Manual High 
and Voc. School, Kansas City, Mo. 
First shown, Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
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LEISSER MEMORIAL AWARD, $30, Gr. II, Water Color, by Steve 
Matisz, 18, Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh. First shown, Kaufmann’s. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Gr. 
ill, Water Color, by Thomas 
W. Bradley, 19, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. (Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., Sponsor.) 


FIRST PRIZE, $30, Gr. Ul, 
Lin. BI., by Olive O'Leary, 
18, East H. S., Denver (C. 
H. Hunt Pen Co., Spon- 
sor.) First shown, May Co, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS AWARD, $50, Gr. li, Ceramic 
Sculpture, by Ruth Cochran, 16, West H. S., 
Cleveland. First shown, Halle Bros. This is 
counter view of piece pictured on cover of 
Senior Scholastic which shows figure holding 
@ cross. Figure above holds Star of David. 


SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS AWARD, $50, 
Gr. Hi, Colored Ink, by Floyd Johnson, 
16, Topeka H. S. First shown, Hinkel’s. 
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Second Prize, $15, Class. L, Still Life, won by ‘ 
able mention in Group Il, Classification F, School or Camp Activities. Wing Hong, 19, Tamalpais H.S., Mill Valley, Cal. ! F 


Photography Awards |: _— ‘wf 


‘ ¢ 

HIS year approximately 17,000 junior and senior 3 } 
high school students participated in the Scholastic- © , 

Ansco Photography Awards. Over 1,000 of these £ 
entries reached the final judgings in New York City, 
which were conducted during a period of two days by 
six different judges (see below). Approximately 180 
pictures have been selected for the annual exhibit, fe 
which opens June 1 at the East River Savings Bank, : 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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F First Prize, $25, Group li, Classification 1, Portrait eine 

: rm of a Person, was won by Gerard Rottner, 17, ing AI 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards Scholarship of Alexander Hamilton H.S.. Los Angeles, Calif. has 60 p 


judges (L. to R.): Arthur Rothstein of Look maga- 
zine; Roy Stryker of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey; John Whiting, Science Illustrated magazine. es . to buy t 
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Judges of individual entries in Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards (L. to R.): Norris Harkness, 
N. Y. Sun; James Elliot, Young and Rubicam; Gail First Prize, $25, in Group Il, Classification G, Sports, was won by 
Churchill, Foreign Picture Editor, Life magazine. Harlan Hayakawa, 17, a student at Hilo High School, Hilo, Hawaii. 
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CAMERA CLUB NEWS 


Here we go with some chit-chat about 
another book which you should have 
in your camera-club library. 

This time it’s a book called “‘Devel- 
oping And Printing Made Easy.” It 
has 60 pages in all. Will tell you ev- 
erything, from the kind of equipment 
to buy to how to remove stains on 
film negatives. 

This book tells you how to tone a 
print. How to trim it and mount it. 
Has a whole section on causes and 
remedies of finishing troubles. 

It’s got just about everything you 
need to know about developing and 
printing. And it costs only 25¢. Get 
it from your regular photographic 
dealer. 





Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH. In my book, this is a really top-notch pet pic 

one reason is because the door forms a frame around the dogs. Try framing your 
pictures this same way. 


{ 


- 


ture. And 


SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


How much should I spend on a cam- 


era for indoor and outdoor pictures? — 


Answer — That’s easy — only $12.50 
plus tax. For this $12.50 you get a 
compact camera—with a double f1l 
lens. Synchronized flash. This fine 
camera is the Ansco Flash Clipper. 
Flash attachment only $3.45 plus tax. 


Ask frAn SCO film and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 





HOW TO TAKE A REALLY GOOD 
PICTURE OF YOUR PET! 


In taking some fifty odd pictures of 
my three dogs, I discovered some of 
the things that make pet pictures a 
great deal more interesting. 

First off, if your pet is very lively 
and full of pep, set 
said pet up on some- ===G@te 
thing high-—say a ~~" 
table ora bench.When oe 
he’s up at such a a ‘ima “ag 
height, he’s not as apt ] 
to wander away and ' 
move around. Makes 
it easier to get a good — 
picture. 

Second, if you take a picture of a 
small kitten or puppy, get your cam- 
era down low—kneel down. But if the 
animal is large—say a horse or big 
dog—hold the camera at chest level. 
Otherwise the animal will look leggy. 

And third (I'm off again), load up 
your camera with Ansco Plena- 
chrome, the All-Weather Film. I hon- 
estly believe that you’ll find it easier 
to get good pictures of pets (and ev- 
erything else), with this amazing 
film. 

For this film’s extreme sensitivity 
lets you get pictures in any kind of 
weather—even in the rain. 

What’s even better, you can use it 
in any kind or make of camera. Any 
kind. Just load it and you’re ready for 
pictures in any weather. 

But don’t take my say-so for it— 
try it and see! Get yourself a roll of 
Ansco Plenachrome, The All-Weather 
Film, at any dealer’s. Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 





NE SUMMER vacation—coming 
up! What does vacation mean to 
you—no more algebra assignments, 
your morning slumbers unshattered 
by the 7:30 alarm, a summer job 
that will put a jingle in your jeans? 
Or maybe prospects of a new tan 
and a new man—or a new girl and 
a big whirl up at Lake Wahoo? 
You've earned it all! And here's 
hoping the certain someone whom 


you're hoping will somersault onto 
your front porch turns out to be as 


spectacular as the sun-tan you 
brought back to school last Septem- 
ber. 

But before we say “so long” for 
this semester, we'd like to suggest 
that the sort of summer vacations 
that are so dramatic as to mark a 
turning point in your life rarely “just 
happen.” More often they develop 
out of your efforts to make new 
friends and acquire new skills. 


New Friends 


Whether you're starting a summer 
job, going away to camp, to the moun- 
tains with your family, or on a youth 
hostel trip with three or four of your 
high school chums, you’re sure to see 
some new faces this summer. Even if 
the hammock in your backyard is go- 
ing to be your headquarters, there will 
be cousins and friends of friends vaca- 
tioning in your home town. Count on 
the fact that you'll be having an oppor- 
tunity to make new friends and be 
ready with the friendly smile. 

Maybe you're a boy who's always 
been a little shy. Or maybe you're a girl 
who's getting a little desperate because 
all the boys in your crowd treat you 
like a sister. Possibly you have a repu- 
tation for being “stand-offish”—because 
you were a bit slow in learning the so- 


BOY dates GIRI 


cial graces..When your friends are used 
to thinking of you as a certain type, it’s 
often hard to hoist yourself out of your 
rut. But the people you meet this sum- 
mer aren’t going to have any precon- 
ceived notions about you. 

You can cast yourself in any role 
you like. You’ve always envied the easy 
way Bud Tucker strolls up to a girl and 
starts a conversation on any subject in 
the world—“Hi, Jo, how’d you like the 
assembly program?” “Hello, Melinda, 
what do you think of Exio Pinza mak- 
ing like a balladier?” “Say, Sal, have 
you heard about the movie version of 
Monty Stratton’s life?” 

It looks simple. but you’ve always 
been afraid to try Bud's line on any of 
the girls you've grown up with. You 
suspect the girl would be so flabber- 
gasted at you—the shy guy—making 
with the Tucker talk that she would 
just stare and the words would stick in 
your throat. 

But a new girl—aha! Kermit’s cousin 
from Memphis won’t know you from 
Tucker, and chances are she'll only 
smile expectantly when you sidle up to 
her. An expectant smile does a lot to 
relax the vocal cords, and once you re- 
lax you'll be surprised how easy it is to 
talk. Keep talking, brother, and yo 
may forget all about being shy by Sep- 
tember. 

Often the people you meet are shyer 
than you are. And the situations that 
add up to something for your scrap- 
books are frequently those in which 
you take some initiative. Dodie Dane’s 
reputation as the friendliest girl in 
town didn’t materialize out of thin air. 


Dodie earned her reputation by being 
friendly. 

When you discover that a new boy 
has moved into the cottage next to 
yours up at Lake Wahoo, don’t sit on 
your float, counting on mental telepa- 
thy to let him know that your feelings 
are definitely simpdtico. Drop over to 
his cottage and introduce yourself, in- 
vite him to practice back flips off your 
float, or to join you and your brother 
for a beach supper. 

Don’t overlook opportunities to make 
new friends of your own sex, either. Al! 
kinds of friendships pay off! And the 
boy or girl who’s interested on’ in a 
partner for the next rumba is short- 
sighted. New friends, whether boys or 
girls, mean new interests, and new in- 
terests mean a more interesting you. A 
more interesting you means a lot of 
people you've never met are going to 
want you for a new friend, and this 
kind of circle is never vicious. 


New Skills 


While expanding your circle of 
friends and*broadening your range of 
interests, it would also be a sharp strat- 
egy to promote one or two lukewarm 
interests into real skills. 

Believe it or not, boys don’t love to 
play tennis with girls who never get the 
ball over the net. Girls prefer boys 
whose talents extend beyond a power- 
ful crawl stroke. The more skills you 
acquire, the more confidence you'll feel 
and the more fun you'll have. 

You’ve always meant to get around 
to learning how to make a cake or how 
to strum a guitar. You’ve always in- 
tended to make a careful study of your 
wardrobe to see why your get-ups look 
a little shabby and _ unsynchronized 
alongside of Lou Parson’s. Lou’s clothes 
budget is no bigger than yours. You 
sort of thought you might read some 
plays by George Bernard Shaw and 
William Saroyan before going out for 
Playshop next year. It’s occurred to you 
that Chopin and Debussy wrote some 
music that you’d like to hear more of. 


New You 


These are all things you want to do. 
But you never found time for them in 
a busy school year. Now you have three 
golden months stretching ahead of you. 
Make the most of them! Even school 
will look exciting if you stride into next 
fall looking like one of those “BIGGER, 
TALLER, MORE ACTIVE AMERI- 
CANS”! 

Happy Holidays! 
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Here’s an easy way to raise 
money toward that new projec- 
tor for the school or new equip- 
ment for your troop, club or 
recreation room. Just start your 
group collecting these famous 
box-tops and wrappers—then 
send them in and get a check by 


mail! The more you collect, the 
bigger the check! And—in addi- 
tion—there are big bonus 
awards for organizations that 
collect the most! This offer ends 
July 31, 1949—so there’s plenty 
of time for your group to do a 
big job if you start right away! 


100 awards ~ $190 cosh eoct 


for the two | 
argest collections of b 
Ox-t 
re by Organizations in each a tow 
of Columbia and Hawaii 


LION conus AWARDS IN ALL! 


state, District 





READ THE 


1. Any non-profit, non-political organization such as 
churches, fraternal orders, women’s clubs, boys’ or 
girls’ clubs and farm youth organizations may take 
part in this plan. If the organization includes several 
units, chapters or troops, each unit must submit its 

rappers and box-tops independently of all the others. 
Hereafter, these individual units, chapters, troops, 
ete. will be referred to as “groups.” If you are in 
doubt as te the eligibility of your group, write to the 
address given in Rule 4 for information. 


2. Procter & Gamble will pay to these groups: 

le for each Ivory Flakes box-top (either size) 

le for each Duz box-top (any size) 

2¢ for each Camay wrapper (either bath or regular 


provided the total value of the bundle is $1 or more. 


Cash will be paid for wrappers and box-tops from 
these 3 Procter & Gamble products only. Just the 
outer wrappers from Camay and the box-tops from 
Duz and Ivory Flakes will be accepted. Do not send 
in any other portions of packages. 














RULES—START YOUR GROUP TODAY! 


3. In addition, awards over and beyond these pay- 
ments will be made as follows to the groups sending 
in the largest number of box-tops and wrappers: 


1 award of $1,000 to the group sending in the largest 
total number of box-tops and wrappers. 


1,000 awards of $10 each to the groups sending in ‘the 
next 1,000 largest collections. 


In addition, 2 awards of $100 each will be made to 
the two groups in each state sending in the two largest 
collections from their respective state. In making 
these awards, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
will be treated as states and will each be eligible for 
two $100 awards. 


In those cases where a group is eligible for two awards, 
it will receive only the larger. 1,101 awards will be 
made to 1,101 different groups. In case of ties, the 
full award for which groups have tied will be awarded 
to each tying group. 

4. Camay wrappers, Ivory Flakes box-tops and Duz 
box-tops should each be wrapped in a separate bundle 
and then all three bundles packed together in a sturdy 
carton. Mail parcel post or ship express prepaid to: 


Ivory Flakes, Duz and Camay 
260 W. Mitchell Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Be sure to pack carefully since we cannot be respon- 
sible for packages that break open in transit.) 


5. All the box-tops and wrappers collected by a group 
must be submitted for payment at the same time and, 
if possible, in the same carton. If more than one ship- 
ping container is required, this fact should be care- 
fully reported on a participation form referred to 
below. Only one shipment of one or more cartons will 
be accepted from any one group. 

6. A convenient participation form which is available 
at your dealer’s should accompany each package sent, 
listing accurately the number of wrappers and box- 
tops enclosed and the name and address of the group. 
Packages must be sent in the name of a group and 
must have the return address on the outside. Checks 
cannot be made out to individuals. 

7. Packages must be postmarked or expressed by 
midnight, July 31, 1949. 

8. This offer is good only in the Continenta! United 
States and Hawaii. 





Art Seholarship Winners 


ACADEMY OF ARTS, Newark: 2 SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS: Carl Limberg, Memorial HS., 
West New York, N. J. Teacher, Fabian Zac- 
cone. John Rapinich, Jr. Memorial H.S., West 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Fabian Zaccone. 

AD-ART STUDIO SCHOOL, Pittsburgh: 
Garry Pisarek, Pulaski H.S., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Teacher, Ruth Lassen. 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn: Robert Schuenke, Pulaski HS., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Ralph S. Graves. 

ALBRIGHT ART SCHOOL, Buffalo: 2 
SCHOLARSHIPS: Howard B. Ellsworth, Erie 
(Pa.) Tech. H.S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcan. 
Wilda Regelman, Erie (Pa.) Tech. HS 
Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcan. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chicago: 
Eric Anderson, Parker H.S., Chicago. Teach- 
er, Robert G. French. 

ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI: Doyle 
Grant Kifer, Central H.S., Evansville, Ind. 
Teacher, Gladys D. Bevers. 

ART CAREER SCHOOL, New York City: 
Theodore Steinberg, Erasmus Hall HS., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher. Fred Wichmann. 

ART CENTER ASSOCIATION SCHOOL, 
Louisville; dYinfred L. Mohr, Milby Sr. H.S., 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, Evelyn Durham. 

ART LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, San 
Francisco: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS: Yvonne Gon- 
da, Van Nuys (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Gladys 
S. Roberts. Robert Reynolds, Stonewall 
Jackson H.S., Charleston, West Va. Teacher, 
E. Byron Meyer. 

ART SCHOOL OF DETROIT SOCIETY OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS: Conception Vallejo, 
Jefferson Davis Sr. H.S., Houston, Tex. 
Teacher, Genevieve Filson. 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE, New York 
City: Rebecca Reynolds, John Marshall H.S., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher; Mrs. Grace B. Kapsa. 

BRADLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS, Peoria: Selma M. Litt, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. 

BURNLEY SCHOOL OF ART AND DE- 
SIGN, Seattle: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS: Merry 
Freeman, Lincoln H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
“er, Alice R. Kinnear. Ronnie LeFebvre, Bal- 
lard H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Orre N. 
Nobles. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS, Oakland: Tony Bradfield, Hunt- 
ington Park (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Ruth 
H. Johnson. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ART, Los An- 
geles: Joseph Kuc, Foreman H.S., Chicago, 
fll. Teacher, Marion Homer. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
San Francisco: William Pahle, Abraham Lin- 
coln H.S., San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Violet 
Lannis. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Pittsburgh: 3 SCHOLARSHIPS: Duane 
J. E. Quintal, Riverside H.S., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Teacher, Rachel L. Skinner. Tom Wood- 
ward, Southeast H.S., Kansas City, Mo. Teach- 
er, Martha Abbott. George Yanda, East Tec! 
HS., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Paul L. Schere 

CENTRAL ACADEMY OF COMMERCIAL 
ART, Cincinnati: Rudolph Baker, East Tech. 
H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Bernard C 
Specht. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS: 
Jean Anne Vartanian, Cass Tech. H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Bernadine Sether. 

CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE, Los An- 
GELES: Diane Strode, Herbert Hoover H.S., 
Glendale, Calif. Teacher, Bertha K. Foster. 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART: 2 Schol- 
arships: Alberta C. Cifolelli, Erie (Pa.) Tech. 
H.S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcean. James 
William Hanzel, East Tech. H.S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Bernard Specht. 

COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CEN- 
TER: Mary Jane Healey, Cass Tech. HS., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL, Ohio: An- 
thony Walley, East Tech. H.S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, H. Reid. 

CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Neil”J. Shevlin, Andrew Jackson 
H.S., St. Albans, N. Y. Teacher, Jacob A. 
Ornstein. 

FORT WAYNE ART SCHOOL: Paul Me- 
Daniel, Richmond (Ind.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, 
Garl H. Campbell. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Nashville: Jeannette Gow, 
Franklin H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Char- 
lotte Bisazza. 

HARTFORD ART SCHOOL: 2 SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: Thomas William Bradley, Cass Tech. 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 
Joseph Ferrara, New Haven (Conn.) HS. 
Teacher, Fred T. Fay. 

HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, At- 
lanta: Winona Doster, Roosevelt H.S., At- 
lanta, Ga. Teacher, Katherine Comfort. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington: Richard McMahon, Johnson 
City (N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Raymond 
Westling. 

INSTITUTE OF DESIGN, Chicago: Susan 
M. Greenburg, High School of Music and 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman A. 
Bloomstein. 

JACKSON-VON LADAU SCHOOL OF 
FASHION, Boston: Daniel Loreski, Pea- 
body H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 

JAMESINE FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ARTS, New York City: Arthur 
Rosenblatt, Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, In- 
.dianapolis: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS: Lloyd P. 
Baker, Klamath Falls (Ore.) Union H.S. 
Teacher, Rovert P. Bannister; Donald Pryor, 
North H.S., Wichita, Kan. Teacher, Margie 
Goodwin. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE AND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Mo.: Shirley Ann 
Michaels, Northeast H.S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART, Milwaukee: 
Constance Montmeny, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Central H.S. Teacher, Jane S. Haven. 

MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR COLLEGE, 
Beiton, Texas: Barbara Ann Carr, Lincoln 
H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Poor. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE, Baltimore: 
Evan Keehn, Pottsville (Pa.) H.S. Teacher, 
Isabelle Zerbe. 

McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESS- 
MAKING SCHOOL, New York City: Phyllis 
De Luca, Prospect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Harriet F. Eisenberg. 

MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL, Detroit: 
Frank H. Wagner, Jr., Stony Brook (N. Y.) 
School. Teacher, Josephine C. Jones. 

MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS: Frank 
Wilson, Shawnee Mission H.S., Merriam, 
Kan. Teacher, Mary A. Riddle. 

MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART: Mar- 
jorie Snyder, Roosevelt H.S., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Teacher, Julia A. Keeler. 

MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND 
DESIGN, Boston: Bernice Berlin, Prospect 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Rita 
K. Pomerantz. 

MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, Philadel- 
phia “elen Vandeveer, Lower Merion Sr. 
H.S., . «dmore, Pa. Teacher, W. C. Bahmer- 
mann. 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Washington, 
D.C.: Robin B. Reed, Oak Park (Ill.) Twp. 
H.S. Teacher, Arthur L. Pelz. 

NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF ARTS: 
Samuel Cordero, Kelly H.S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Verne Sturmer Role. 

NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN, New York City: Pearl Rubinfeld, 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ben Clements. .- 

OMAHA ART SCHOOL: Doris Jane Evans, 
Des Moines (Iowa) Tech. H.S. Teacher, 
Marie Brewer. 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN, New 
York: Barbara Fox, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) H.S. 
Teacher, Douglas Shanee. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS, Philadelphia: Gilbert Franceschi, 
South Hills H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marie J. Dollard. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART: Bryn Barrie Craig, 
Lansdale (Pa.) H.S. Teacher, Charles L. 
Kinter. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, 
Oregon: Joyce Lea Anderson, Jefferson H.S., 
Portland, Ore. Teacher, Vivian Pesola. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn: Charles 
Pollock, Cass Tech. H.S., Detroit, Mich 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Providence: Rita Larssen, Prospect Heights 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Dorothy Mc- 
Entee. 

RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART, Sarasota, 
Fla.: Barbara Lichter, School of Industrial 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ben Clem- 
ents. 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Rochester: Harold R. Frazier, John 
Marshall H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
Florence W. Yorke. 

RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN, San Francisco: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Darlene Engdahl, Salem (Ore.) H.S. Teacher, 
Ruth B. Sitlinger, Emilia Wiencek, Prospect 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Rita 
K. Pomerantz. 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
Missouri; Herbert Roswell, Tech. H.S., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Teacher, Albert E. Gentsch. 

SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE: Mee 
Yee Lee, Jefferson H.S., San Antonio, Tex 
Teacher, Ruby Evelyn Dugosh. 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO: 3 SCHOLARSHIPS: Robert 
Davis Harris II, Curfy H.S., Greensboro, 
N. C. Teacher, Mary Katherine Williams 
Mel Silverman, North H.S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Jeanette Field. William Allen 
Wondriska, Oak Park (Ill.) Twp. HS 
Teacher, Arthur L. Pelz. 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
Portland, Maine: ,Stanley Pransky, Boston 
(Mass.) English H.S. Teacher, Robert M 
Evans. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, Boston: Albert T. Beinar, HS. of 
Commerce, Worcester, Mass. Teacher, Lin- 
coln Levinson. 

SCRIPPS COLLEGE, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Janet Kadesky, Emma _ Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y¥. Teacher, Margaret E 
Page. 

STUDIO SCHOOL OF FASHION ART. 
Cincinnati: John Radaelli, Southwest HS., 
St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Grace K. Markman 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: 2 SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: Cosmos Andrew Sarchiapone, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y 
Teacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. Janet 
Schreier, High School of Music and Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman A. Bloom- 
stein. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE, Miami: 2 SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS: Diana Lee Clark, Des Moines 
(Iowa) Tech. H.S. Teacher, Marie Brewer 
Marlene Rothkin, Abraham Lincoln HS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

TYLER SCHOO OF FINE ARTS, Phila- 
delphia: Charles endez, Mastbaum Voca- 
tional-Technical School, Philadelphia, Pa 
Teacher, Mildred E. Landis. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Bobbie Lee 
Sims, Ensley H.S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, 
Caroline Dick. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
ART: Robin Kilgour, High School of Music 
and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman 
A. Bloomstein. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens: 
Shirley Kaplan, Norwalk (Conn.) Sr. HS 
Teacher, lames Previtali. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albu- 
querque: Robert T. Reynolds, Dreher HS.. 
Columbia, S. C. Teacher, Moselle Skinner 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro: Greta Waldas, Liberty (N. Y.) 
H.S. Teacher, Louise Theodore. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
OF ART, Norman: Richard Smith, Classen 
H.S., Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Lottie 
A. Conlan. 

UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Oklahoma 
Jeanne Calhoun, Will Rogers H.S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Hortense Bateholts. 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Meyer Sher- 
man, School of Industrial Art, New York. 
N. Y. Teacher, Ben Clements. 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
Boston: John Giuliani, Greenwich (Conn.) 
H.S. Teacher, Lucia B. Comins. 

NATIONAL ART HONOR SOCIETY: Gwen 
Seinfeld, Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. Teacher, Leon Friend. 
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22nd National 
High School 
Art Exhibition 


HE exhibition of award-winning 

works, climax of Scholastic Art 

Awards, is held at the Galleries of 
the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7-May 31. 
Group Il includes students in grades 10, 
11, and 12 attending academic, classical 
or general high schools who have less 
than 10 hours of art instruction per 
week. Students in Group Ill are those In 
grades 10, 11, and 12 who attend voca- 
tional, trade, technical, or special classes, 
and have 10 or more hours of art in- 
struction weekly. Group | includes all 
students in grades 7, 8, and 9, regard- 
less of what type of school they attend 
or how much art instruction they receive. 
Group | winners are listed in this week's 
Junior Scholastic (May 25 issue). 

All students who won Ingersoll Re- 


gional Awards, Honorable Mentions, 


_and Places in the National High School 


Art Exhibition are being notified directly 
through certificates sent to their prin- 
cipals, and will have their names pub- 
lished in the Catalogue of the Art and 
Photography Exhibitions. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 
(The United States Time Corporation— 
sponsor. An award of $100 to each stu- 
dent listed below.) 


Albert T. Beinar, 17, High School of Com- 
merce, Worcester, Mass. Teacher, Lincoln 8. 
Levinson. 


Thomas W. Bradley, 19, Cass Technical 


H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Donald A. 
Brackett. 
Howard Ellsworth, 17, Erie (Pa.) Technical 
H.S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcan. 
Elizabeth Fisher, 17, Washburn H.S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Marion Trowbridge. 





Your Entries in the 22nd ANNUAL 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS CONTEST 


were excellent and the competition was keen for 
the 24 Venus cash prizes and 250 special awards. 
Congratulations to you and to your art instructors! 


SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are winners, too! 


Professionals prefer Venus because 
they are accurately graded for per- 


fect rendering in 17 degrees. 


DRAWING PENCILS 


Send 25¢ in stamps or 
coin for “Sketching with 

/ . . 24 pages of 
valuable illustrated in- 
struction on the art of 
pencil sketching. Useful 
to ex and amateurs 
alike! Address: Advertis- 
ing Dept., American Lead 
Pencil Co., Hoboken, N.J. 


Amemnican Leap Paencu. Comranr, Hosoxan, N. J. 





Susan Greenburg, 17, H.S. of Music and 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman 
Bloomstein. 

Floyd Johnson, 16, Topeka (Kan.), HS 
Teacher, Laura A. Hanley. Also Strathmore 
Award. 

Judith Karno, 16, Hyde Park H.S., Chi- 
eago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. J. D. Nichols. 

Gerald Major, 17, Technical H.S., Scranton, 

a. Teacher, Blanche Thomas. 

Rose Marie McNeeley, 18, Austin Sr. HS, 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. Gerry Brady 

Donald Pryor, 187 North H.S., Wichita, 
Kan. Teacher, Margie Goodwin. 

Newton Reeves, 17, School of Industrial 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Stanley | 
Rose. 

Herbert Youner, 17, H.S. of Music and Art, 
New York, N. ¥. Teacher, Herbert Ferris. 


COLLIER’S AWARDS 
(Collier’s Magazine—Sponsor 
An award of $100 each). 


Lois Ault, 18, Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
H.S. Teacher, Alice Craig. (Water Color, 
Gp. II) 

Allyn Bristol,-18, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Joseph Gualtieril. (Tem- 
pera, Gp. II) 

Frances Christoph, 17, Washington Irving 
H.S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Beatrice 
Meras. (Oil, Gp. IIT) 

Zellia Combs, 17, Lanier Twp. H.S., West 
Alexandria, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Treva Run- 
yon. (Pastel, Gp. II) 

Frederic Fuchs, 16, High School of Music 
and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Helen 
Ridgeway. (Water Color, Gp. III) 

Janey Greene, 15, Peabody H.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Wesley A. Mills. (Ce- 
ramics, Gp. II) 

William Pahle, 19, Abraham Lincoln HS., 
San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Violet Lannis. (Oil, 
Gp. II) 

Angelo Stevens, 18, Lincoln H.S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Anthony Eterovich 
(Oil, Gp. IIT) 


The Society of Illustrators Awards. Six 
awards of $50 each for the best story 
illustrations done in any graphic medium 
except Photography. 

Max Ginsburg, 17, H.S. of Music and Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Gertrude Pferdt 

John Grossman, 16, Des Moines (Iowa) 
Tech. H.S. Teacher, Marie Brewer. Also 
Strathmore and Hunt Pen Awards. 

Floyd Johnson, 16, Topeka (Kan.) HS 
Teacher, Laura A. Hanley. Also Strathmore 
and Hunt Pen Awards. 

Karl Remick, 18, Lane Tech. H.S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, J. S. Young. Also Strathmore 
and Hunt Pen Awards. 

Marlene Rothkin, 16, Abraham Lincoln 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend 

Donald Silverstein, 17, Cass Tech. HS., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. Also 
Hunt Pen Award. 


The Martin B. Leisser Memorial Award. 
An award of $80 to the student whose 
work shows the keenest observation of his 
environment, customs, and manners. 

Steve Matisz, 18, Taylor Allderdice HS., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jennie A. Norton 
Also Strathmore Award. 


The George H. Clapp Memorial Award, 
An award of $50 for the best portrayal 
of school life in the classroom, on the 
athletic field; or in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

James Malone, 19, Booker T. Washington 


H.S., Atlanta, Ga. Teacher, Beatrice R 
Stafford. 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews Award. An award of $50 to the 
student whose work best expresses the 
theme of religious goodwill. 


Ruth Cochran, 16, West HS., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Leroy Schrauf, 
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1—OiLS 


Group II 

First Prize, $50: Dolores Versic, 17, Julienne 
HS., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher,. Sister Mary 
Cyrilla. 

Second Prize, $25: Norman Sasowsky, 18, 
Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Leon Friend. 

Third Prize, $15: Dick Beale, 16, Redford 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Irene 
Parker. 

Group III 

First Prize, $50: Selma Litt, 18, High School 
of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Herman A. Bloomstein. 

Second Prize, $25: Angelo Stevens, 18, Lin- 
coln H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, An- 
thony W. Eterovich. 

Third Prize, $15: Charlotte Hayden 18, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, 
Joseph Gualtieri. 


2—WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 2) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: Stanley Lis, 17, Northeast 
HS., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, S. G. Hale. 

Second Prize, $15: Lawrence Needleman, 
17, Midwood H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mr. Mannell. 

Third Prize, $10: Edna Wagner, 18, Am- 
bridge (Pa.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Ruth 
Lutman. 

Group III 

First Prize, $25: Bernice Chaplan, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss H. Ridgaway. (Aaron Bohrod 
dissenting.) 

Second Prize, $15: Thomas Bradley, 19, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
L. Davis. 

Third Prize, $10: Janet Schreier, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Herman Bloomstein. 


3—CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, AND PASTELS 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 3) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: Barbara McDonald, 16, 
New Trier H.S., Winnetka, Ill. Teacher. 
Gloria Casella. 

Second Prize, $15: Marlene Rothkin, 16, 
Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Leon Friend. 

Third Prize, $10: Dolores Wharton, 18, 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H.S. Teacher, Frank 
Tresise. 


Group III 

First Prize, $25: Janet Schreier, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Herman Bloomstein. 

Second Prize, $15: Susan Greenburg, 17, 
High School of Music and Art, New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Herman Bloomstein 

Third Prize, $10: Howard Ellsworth, 17, 


Erie (Pa.) Technical H.S. Teacher, Joseph 
Plavean. 


4—DRAWING INK, BLACK 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 4) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Loig Edelan, 17, Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Isabel 
Wilson. 

Second Prize, $15: Frank Wilson, 17, Shaw- 
nee-Mission H.S., Merriman, Kan. Teacher, 
Mary Riddle. 

Third Prize, $10: Chester Morris, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Barbara Lichter, 19, 
School of Industrial Art, New-York, N. ¥. 
Teacher, Ben Clements. 





GENE SARAZEN 


LLOYD 
MANGRUM 


SAM SNEAD 


FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major 
sport use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s modern play. 
In golf, top ranking stars Sam 
Snead, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg, 
Babe Didrikson, Lloyd Mangrum, 
Dutch Harrison, Claude Harmon 
and many others contribute to the 
design of Wilson precision equip- 
ment. They test it, use it exclusively, 
and recommend it to you for better 
play, lower scores. Sold by leading 
dealers and golf professionals 
everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 





“Only Wilson 


fiys* you Strata- 
loc woods. 
Only Wilson 
Strata-Bloc 
woods and pre- 
cision irons have 
the patented Re- 
minder-Gruv- 
Grip to insure 
correct grip—con- 
trol—tor more 
accurate shot 
—— Con- 
formstoU.S.G.A, 
rules. 


iT’s 


TODAY IN SPORTS 


Players mentioned 
are members of the 
famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 
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Second Prize, $15: Shirley Klein, 18, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
Davis. Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Olive Steckenreiter, » 
Prospect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. ° 
Teacher, Dorothy McEntee. 


5—DRAWING INKS, COLORED 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 5) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Harvey Margolis, 17, Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Central H.S. Teacher, Mrs. 
U. L. Riley. Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Eli Romero, 18, Wichita 
(Kan.) H.S. North. Teacher, Margie Good- 
win. 

Third Prize, $10: Esther Preston, 17, East 
H.S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Harriet 
Macy. Also Strathmore Award. 


Group III 

First Prize, $25: Donald Pryor, 18, Wichita 
(Kan.) H.S. North. Teacher, Margie Good- 
win 

Second Prize, $15: Frederick Cross, 18, East 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Howard Reid. Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Frederick Packer, 17, 
Theodore Roosevelt H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Birdie Glantz. Also Hunt Pen 
Award. 


6—CARTOONING 
6A—“Gag Cartoon” 


(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 6A) 


First Prize, $25: Chester Lowney, 18, San 
Rafael (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Edward Day. 

Second Prize, $15: Cecil Kanter, 17, Sulli- 
van H.S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Irene Humph- 
reys. 

Third Prize, $10: Melvin Shestack, 17, Mon- 
roe H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Barbara 
Weyand. Also Hunt Pen Award. 


6B—"Message Cartoon” 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 6B) 


First Prize, $25: David Royce, 17, Monroe 
H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Barbara 
Wyant. Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Dominick Cirri, 18, 
Memorial H.S., West New York, N.J. Teacher, 
Fabian Zaccone. Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Third Prize, $10: James Rollbuhler, 16, 
John J. Pershing H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Margaret Stein. Also Strathmore Award. 


6C—"Cartoon Strip” 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 60) 


First Prize, $25: Garry Pisarek, 18, Pulaski 
H\S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Ruth Lassen. 
Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Joe Beeler, 17, Joplin 
(Mo.) H.S. Teacher, A. Boles. 

Third Prize, $10: Charles Hamer, 18, South- 
side H.S., Elmira, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Helen 
Winsor. 


7—PENCIL DRAWINGS 


(The American Lead Pencil Company 
sponsors Classification 7) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Carol Rivends, 16, Oak 
Park (Ill.) H.S. Teacher, Janet Blundell. 

Second Prize, $1: Daniel Sturgis, 18, H.S. 
of Commerce, Wooster, Mass. Teacher, Lin- 
coln Levinson. 

Third Prize, $10: Ronald Walsh, 17, John 
Hay H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 
Helen Chudoba. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Bill Teodecki, 17, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher R. K. 
Schuholz. 

Second Prize, $15: John Markovich, 17, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
R. K. Schuholz. 

Third Prize, $10: Mary Stermer, 17, Cooley 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy Probst. 


8—LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 8) 


Group II 


First Prize, $30: Clive O'Leary, 18, East 
H.S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Esther Wick- 
ham. 

Second Prize, $20: Floyd Van Gundy, 17, 
East H.S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Har- 
riet Macy. 

Third Prize, $10: Louise Fulton, 17, Dor- 
mont (Pa.) H.S. Teacher, William E. Reed. 


Group III 


First Prize, $30: Grace Goldberg, 16, Pros- 
pect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. Ella Jackson. 

Second Prize, $20: Odell Sims, 17, East 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Howard Reid. 

Third Prize, $10: William Tietz, 17, Hower 
Vocational H.S., Akron, O. Teacher, Michael 
Milidonis. 


9—PRINTS 


Grovr Il 


First Prize, 25: James Hyde, 18, North Dal. 
las (Tex.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Katharine 
Bradford. 

Second Prize, $15: Audrey GroginskIi, 17, 
Paschall H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, 
Creola Searcy. 

Third Prize, $10: Wanda Tinkle, 17, Pas- 
chall H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Creola 
Searcy. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Thomas Bradley, 19, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Dorothy Skewis. 

Second Prize, $15: William Gaugler, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher 
Dorothy Skewis. 

Third Prize, $10: Elayne Solomon, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y 
Teacher, Gertrude Pferdt. 


10—DRESS FABRIC DESIGN 


(American Silk Mills-Amer-Mill fabrics 
sponsors Classification 10) 


Group II 


First Prize, $100: Alice Citron, 16, Walnut 
Hills, H.S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Ed- 
ward Dauterich. 

Second Prize, $50: Kay Brostrom, 16, Edwin 
Denby H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs 
Irma Webber. 

Third Prize, $25: Wilda Williams, 17, Har- 
risburg (Ill.) Twp. H.S. Teacher, Kathryn 
Y. Rice. 


Group III 


First Prize, $100: Stuart A. Young, 24, H.C 
Wilcox Technical H.S., Meriden, Conn 
Teacher, Ernst Lohrmann. 

Second Prize, $50: Ellen Howey, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y 
Teacher, Miss L. M. Oakman. 

Third Prize, $25: Vera Lewis, 19, Prospect 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs 
Roslyn W. Levy. 


TI—GENERAL DESIGN 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: James Ross, 19, Manual 
High & Vocational School, Kansas City, Mo 
Teacher, Grace Leedy. 

Second Prize, $15: Jeanne Dietrick, 17, 
Central Sr. H.S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Mrs. Fonette Riley. 

Third Prize, $10: Alfred Mossop, 19, Pit- 
man (N. J.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. J. Rieniger 
Also Strathmore Award. 
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Audio Devices will again publish a collection 
of these scripts—the winners, as well as those 
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available at the beginning of the school year 
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AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEV! YORK 22, N. Y. 


As sponsors of the Radio Script Division of the Scholastic Writing Awards, 
we are happy to extend our sincere congratulations to the talented young 
winners. The cash awards which they have received are justly deserved. But 
perhaps still more important is the realization that they have taken the first 
big step toward establishing for themselves a place in the radio writing field. 


And to the teachers of the winning students, we also extend our thanks and 
congratulations—for their part in this contest has certainly been an impor- 
tant one. 


_Not all could win, of course. And to the hundreds of contestants, all of whom 


submitted excellent scripts, we say—keep up the good work, and maybe yos 
will be among the winners in next year’s contest. 
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First Prize, $25: Robert Thiele, Jr., 16, Chi- , 
forth Dal. cago (Tll.) Voc. H.S. Teacher, Miss Merrill 
Katharing Lyon. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Thomas Bradley, 19, 
tinski, 17, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Teacher, Mrs. Edith Obel. 

Third Prize, $10: Lydia Pervachenko, 18, 
, 17, Pas. Straubenmueller H.S., New York, N. Y. 
er, Creola Teacher, Mrs. S. O’Brien. ; 
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12—COSTUME DESIGN A 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Jeanne Raihle, 18, Wash- 
burn H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss 
M. Oberg. 

Second Prize, $10: Alice Monroe, 18, Scars- 
dale (N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Winifred Kaley. 

Third Prize, $5: Shirley Ravain, 18, Wright 
H.S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, Miss Harri- 
son Hester. 

Group III 

First Prize, $25: Perdita Lilly, 17, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. 
Bernadine Sether. 

Second Prize, $10: Genevieve Tomaszew- 
ski, 19, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


3, Walnut Teacher, Mrs. Bernadine Sether. Also Strath- 
‘her, Ed- more Award. 

Third Prize, $5: Beverlee Stinson, 18, Des 
16, Edwin Moines (Iowa) Technical H.S. Teacher, 
1er, Mrs Marie Brewer. 


17, Har- 
Kathryn 


COSTUME DESIGN B 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Connie Nosby, 17, Wash- 
burn H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Mar- 


TENNIS” 
BIGHT. 


ONE UMPIRE, TEN LINESMEN, 


24 HC garet Oberg. ONE NET JUDGE, TWO FOOT-FAULT 
. Conn Second Prize, $10: Anthea Delaney, 17, SUDGES AND A REFEREE WHO 
Central H.S. of Needle Trades, New York, 
17, High N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Grace Ahlin. JUST SETTLES DISPUTES... 
tk, N.Y Third Prize, $5: Nancy Maure, 17, Wichita 
(Kan.) H.S. North. Teacher, Margie Good- 
Prospect win. Also Strathmore Award. 
her, Mrs 


Teacher, Olga Petroff. Was S 5 Pe Ne ny Fin. 
Second Prize, $10: Delphine Misiuk, 16, F pA * OS RES 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, cA % 
__Manual Mrs. Bernadine Sether. 3 ALDI N 
-ity, Mo Third Prize, $5: Beverlee Stinson, 18, Des ae: 


rick, 17, 
Teacher, 


19, Pit- 
Rieniger 





Group III 


First Prize, $25: Elizabeth Kolling, 17, The 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. 


Moines (Iowa) Technical H.S. Teacher, Ma- 
rie Brewer. Also Strathmore Award. 


13—LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 13) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Mary Felker, 17, John 
Burrows H.S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Fred 
Dreher. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Eveline Larson, 17, 
Brackenridge H.S., San Antonio, Tex. 
Teacher, Mrs. Lucille Barron. 

Third Prize, 10: Patsy Vogt, 17, North H.S., 
Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel Hunsaker. 


Group III 

First Prize, $25: Theresa Grillo, 17, Pros- 
pect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Josephine Perlstein. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Nick Vodanoff, 16, East 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Paul L. Scherer. 

Third Prize, $10: Enez Rossi, 18, Prospect 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Dor- 
othy McEntee. 


14—POSTERS AND ADVERTISING ART 
A. General Posters 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 14A) 


Group II 
First Prize, $25: Don Shepler, 18, John R. 








CHAMPIONSHIP... 


' APRLU.S.AT.A.* WOOL COVER = 
ee 


So : nas 


Tre SPALDING 
AND THE 
SPALDING-UADS 
WRIGHTsnoDITSON 
LEAD THE FIELD IN 
OFFICIAL ADOPTIONS 
FOR MAJOR. TOURN= 
AMENTS.... 
THEIR CONSISTENT 
REBOUND HAS 
BEEN PROVED BY 


TEST AND IN 
ACTUAL PLay/ 


THe 

WRIGHT «oDITSON 
IS THE OFFICIAL 
BALL OF The NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS ... 
AND TRE ONLY BALL 
USED SINCE 1887 

ITS OFFICIAL, 
TOO, IN EVERY DAVIS 
CUP MATCH PLAYED 

IN AMBRICA! 








HOW TO PLAY LIKE A BIG LEAGUER 


WELL, “They 

OUGHTA 

COME UP wih 
TW RIGHT , 
. ANSWERS 


FACH BALL IS’ NOW 
MARKED W/TH ONG 
TO FOUR DOTS 
FOR FASY 
‘DENTIF/ CATION 


“TROUGHTFUL 


Get this 16 page comic-style instraction book 
which shows you how leading base runners do 
their stuff. Send 5¢ to cover handling costs to 
Spalding, Dept. SB, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Rogers H.S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Mrs. 
Faith Snider. 
Second Prize, $15: Bert Huebener, 17, For- 
est Hills (N: Y.) H.S. Teacher, Richard Thom, 
Third Prize, $10: Don S. Wilking, 16, To- 
Peka (Kan.) H.S. Teacher, Laura A. Hanley. 
Also Strathmore Award. 
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Group III 


First Prize, $25: Martha Solnok, 17, West 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. V. Ulen. 

Second Prize, $15: Joan Tortorici, 18, Pros- 
pect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Dorothy McEntee. 

Third Prize, $10: Thomas W. Bradley, 19, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. 


B. Health and Nutrition Posters 
Grovp II 


First Prize, $25: Nancy A. Holcomb, 17, 
East H.S., Rochester, N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. Jane 
K. Garvey. 

Second Prize, $15: Bob Stillwell, 17, Scotch 
Plains (N. J.) H.S., Teacher, Mrs. Verne B. 
Henry. 

Third Prize, $10: Clement Kamphaus, 16, 
Purcell H.S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Bro. 
Louls Weber. , 

Group III 


First Prize, $25: Vincent Rapini, 17, West 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. V. Ulen. 

Second Prize, $15: Robert Reeves, 17, East 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Bernard Specht. 

Third Prize, $10: Pat Smith, 18, West Tech- 
nical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. V. 
Ulen. 


15—SCULPTURE 
Grovp II 


First Prize, $25: Almon J. Smith, 18, War- 
ren Easton Boys’ H.S., New Orleans, La. 
Teacher, Michael J. Kyame. 

Second Prize, $15: Jaclyn Ungemach, 15, 
East Denver (Colo) H.S. Teacher, Miss Hero 
Conesny. 

Third Prize, $10: Dorothy Gallagher, Ber- 
lin (N. H.) H.S. Teacher, Robert Hughes. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Phyllis Amandolini, 16, 
Washington Irving H.S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Charles Salerno. 

Second Prize, $15: John Micalizzi, 17, The 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Albino Cavallito. 

Third Prize, $10: Narda Adamo, 17, Bald- 
win (N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Laura C. Strader. 


16—CERAMICS AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Group II 


First Prize, $25: William Pahle, Abraham 
Lincoln H.S., San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Violet 
Lannis. 

Second Prize, $15: Margaret Vance, 17, 
West H.S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Don Allen. 

Third Prize, $10: Ruth Cochran, 16, West 
H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Leroy 
Schrauf. 


¢ ibe 
SECOND PRIZE: $50, Group Ill, Dress 
Fabric Design by Ellen Howey, 17, High 


School of Music and Art, New York 
City. (Sponsored by American Silk Mills.) 


Grovp III 


First Prize, $25: Dee Dee Ruhlman, 16, San 
Rafael (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Edward C. Day. 

Second Prize, $15: Barbara Fackler, 17, An- 
drews School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Katherine McKee. 

Third Prize, $10: Barbara Lever, 17, Wash- 
ington Irving H.S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Charles Salerno. 


17—FABRIC DECORATION 
Group II 


First Prize, $25: Joan Sigler, 15, Franklin 
H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Lois C. Tuttle. 

Second Prize, $15: Donna Dean, 17, Nor- 
mandy (Mo.) H.S. Teacher, Helen Madsen. 

Third Prize, $10: Alfred Lewis, 18, North 
Side H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. 
Jessie Shropshire. 


Grovp III 


First Prize, $25: Jo-Ann Esbensen, 17, 
Streubenmuller Textile H.S.. New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. S. O’Brien. 


Second Prize, $15: James Crowle, 18, Easy 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher 
Howard Reid. 

Third Prize, $10: Margaret Dombroski, 1g, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher 
Mrs. Blanche Browning. 


18—WEAVING 

First Prize, $25: LaWanda Watson, 15, W.E 
Greiner Jr. H.S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Iva 
Lake. 

Second Prize, $15: Rachel Ramirez, 17, Edi. 
son H.S., San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Glenna 
C. Harris. 

Third Prize, $10: Irene Simas, San Rafae! 
(Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Louise Lewis. 


19—HANDCRAFT 
Group II 

First Prize, $25: Charles Harvey, 18, South 
Hills H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker. 

Second Prize, $15: Pete Roushakes, 19, Cal- 
vin Coolidge H.S., Washington, D. C. Teacher 
Rufus Jacoby. 

Third Prize, $10: Henry Willoughly, 17, Mt 
Lebanon (Pa.) H.S. Teacher, Douglas Shaner 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Ardell Thomas, 18, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Voc. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Kent. 

Second Prize, $15: Elinor Marko, 17, Jane 
Addams Voc. H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher 
Frances Hawkswell. 

Third Prize, $10: Mary Jane Healey, 18 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher 
Greta Pack. 


1949 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sheldon Alpert, 17, East H.S., Denver, Colo 
Teacher, Miss Hero L. Conesny. Fred Archer 
School of Photography, Los Angeles, Calif 

George L. Reynolds, 17, Lincoln H.S., Green 
River, Wyo. Fred Archer School of Photog- 
raphy, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vincent Sampiere, John Adams H.S., Ozone 
Park, N. Y. Teacher, Richard Blazej. New 
York Institute of Photography, New York. 
_ a 


Ramon M. Rosario, Cardinal Hayes HS. 
Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Brother Joseph Wil- 
liam. Progressive School of Photography 
New Haven, Conn. 


Group II 


E—News Photographs 
First Prize, $25: Benjamin Priest, 16, Thom- 
as Jefferson H.S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, 
Charles Harm. Also Ansco Award, $25. 





FRED LUDE 


The Antic” 


The Wlustaction 
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ous illustrator whose favorite subjects } 
are those of homespun American life. 


rom 


‘ 


From GHOST TOWN* “. . . and legs so long that they say when 
he rode in on his mule he had his spurs fastened at the calf.” 


Higgins American India Ink, of course. Mr. Ludekens is 
aided in his well known sensitive line treatment by the 
controlled surface tension of Higgins Ink. Like many other 


* THE BASIC ART MEDIUM 
SINCE 1880 


famous American illustrators, he likes the way Higgins Ink 


flows freely and evenly. Add to the quality and character 
of your own work with Higgins—ask your dealer for Higgins 
American Drawing Inks. 


*naprooucen From GHOST TOWN ey 
@. EZRA DANE, ILLUSTRATED BY 
PRED 1 . ey 
OF ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC, COPY- 
RIGHT 1941 BY G. EZRA DANE. | 
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Second Prize, $15: George L. Reynolds, 17, 
Lincoln H.S., Green River, Wyo. ~ 

Third Prize, $10: Robert F. Jennings, 18, 
Honesdale (Pa.) H.S. Also Ansco Award, $10. 


F—School or Camp Activities 

First Prize, $25: Sheldon Alpert, 17, East 
HS., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Miss H. Conesny. 

Second Prize, $15: Roger Martin, 17,-Gar- 
dena (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Mr. Nathaniel. 

Third Prize, $10: Dell Van Dusen, 17, John 
F. Reagan Sr. H.S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
Mrs. Maurine Clark. 


G—Sports 

First Prize, $25: Harlan Hayakawa, 17, Hilo 
(Hawaii) H.S. Teacher, Anita Carter. 

Second Prize, $15: Edward Feldman, 17, 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) H.S. Teacher, C. J. 
Bachtel. Also Ansco Award, $15 and Coach 
Award, $10. 

Third Prize, $10: Joan Carr, 18, Hampton 
HS., Allison Park, Pa. Teacher, Mary K. 
Auld. Also Coach Award, $10. 

First Prize, $25:,James Hale, 16, Cranford 
(N. J.) HLS. Teather, Gladys Estabrook. 


H—Community or Social Life 

Second Prize, $15: David Windsor, 17, 
Southeastern School, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Helen Longwin. Also Ansco Award, $15. 

Third Prize, $10: Gerald Rottner, 17, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Vinette. Also Ansco Award. 
$10 


Ii—Portrait of a Person 

First Prize, $25: Gerald Rottner, 17, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles, Calif 
Teacher, Mrs. Lois Vinette. Also Ansco 
Award, $25. 

Secorid Prize, $15: Jim Weaver, 17, Wash- 
ington-Lee H.S., Arlington, Va. Teacher, 
Rosalgnd D. Farley. 

Third Prize, $10: Michael Coyne, 15, Hutch- 
inson (Kan.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, Miss S. Craw- 
ford. Also Ansco Award, $10. 


J—Animals 


First Prize, $25: Howard Slocum, 18, Mill- 
brook, N. Y. Memorial H.S. Teacher, Norman 
0. Collins. Also Ansco Award, $25. 

Second Prize, $15: Edward Feldman, 17, 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) H.S. Teacher, C. J. 
Bachtel. 

Third Prize, $10: George L. Reynolds, 17, 
Lincoln H.S.. Green River, Wyo. 


K—Scenes 


First Prize, $25: Leonard Rosenblatt, New 
Utrecht H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. 
Schlesinger. 

Second Prize, $15: Don Wilber, 
Alto (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Mr. 
Also Ansco Award, $15. 

Third Prize, $10: Vincent Sampiere, 17, 
John Adams H.S., Ozone Park, N. Y. Teacher, 
Richard Blazej. Also Ansco Award, $10. 


L—Still Life 


First Prize, $25: Dell Van Dusen, 17, John 
H. Reagan Sr. H.S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
Maurine D. Clark. 

Second Prize, $15: Wing Hong, 19, Tamal- 


16, Palo 
Engelcke. 


Créative Music Awards 
(Concluded from page 16) 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 

JOEL MANDELBAUM 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 

GILBERT ROBBINS, 17, Long Beach 
(Calif.) Polytechnic. Teacher, A. R. Gilbert. 
HONORABLE MENTIONS 

Roger Hannay 

Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 16, Indiana 
High. Teacher, Mrs. Jesse Lubold. 

Dorothy A. Whitted, 16, H.S. of Music 
and Art, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Bilchick. 


‘ COMPOSITIONS FOR BAND 
FIRST PRIZE: $25 
GERALD HUMEL 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 
ALAN DUNDES 


(Pa.) 
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_THIRD PRIZE: $10 


JOHN BUTLER, 16, Nicholas Senn High, 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss K. L. Cameron 
HONORABLE MENTION 

Larry Crosley, 16, Warren Central High, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, P. E. Hamilton. 


GROUP PROJECTS 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
Athens Jr. High (Ohio) Musie 
Teacher, Mrs. Eusebia Hunkins. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
Class 9A-10, Patterson Park Jr-Sr High, 
Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Helen Yoskowsky. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
Nazareth Academy Comprehensive Music 
Class, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Sr. Marie 
Stephanie. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Class 7 B-2, Lafayette Jr. High, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Teacher, Helen Grant Baker. 


Class. 





Strathmore winners 


Winner Society of Illustrators Special Award 


Student artists who submitted 
their work in the recent Scho- 
lastic Awards contest reveal a 
variety of techniques, subject 
matter and viewpoints. We con- 
gratulate them and show here 
two of the prize-winning entries 
done on Strathmore which con- 


employ varied 
techniques on 
expressive 


Winner First Prize, General Design—Gr. 1 


sequently won our supplementary awards. 
These students, like long-successful artists, have discovered 
the advantages of using Strathmore. Knowing that paper is as 


important a tool as carefully chosen paints and brushes, many 
famous artists work largely or exclusively with Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards, 


pais H.S., Mill Valley, Calif. Teacher, Mr. 
Prather. Also Ansco Award, $15. 

Third Prize, $10: Lois Bartell, 17, West 
Tech. H.S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Ellis 


Persing. 
ersing Why not try Strathmore for your 


own work, to help get the best pos- 
sible results, as do so many suc- 
cessful craftsmen. Free sample 
book on request. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER IS PART 
OF THE PICTURE 


M—Color Transparencies 


First Prize, $25: Edward Domachowski, 17, 
Pulaski H.S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
Ralph S. Graves. 

Second Prize, $15: Bob Jackson, 14, High- 
land Park H.S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Ray- 
mond M. Akin. Also Ansco Award, $15. 

Third Prize, $10: Steve Wilson, 17, Ft. Col- 
lins (Colo.) H.S. Teacher, Harry Stoll. 


——_s 


A complementary copy of the Catalogue 
is being mailed to all art teachers whose 
Students ‘are represented in the National 
High School Art Exhibition and the National 
High School Photography Exhibition. Addi- 
tional copies are available from, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y., 25 cents each. 
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Stan Musial used 2 Louisville 
Slugger Bat to blast his way to 
championship batting in 1948. 
Like all great hitters in baseball, 
Musial imsists on a genuine 
Louisville Slugger Bat. Year in 
and year out Sluggers are the 
Bat of Champions. 
AT YOUR 


FREE DEALERS 


The Louisville Stu x 

Book is packed wit ; 

records and wane : 

the "48 Baseball season. & 

Get yours at your Dealer's 
stamps 


or se 

coin) to Hillerich & 
Bra , Dept. tw 3 
Louisville 2, Ky. PRIN : 
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Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


Prophet and the General 
(Continued from page 20) 


may be going too far. At any rate, he 
was seldom seen in town in the middle 
of the day. No one even remembers see- 
ing him walk down Front Street with 
the General, and Widow Parmenter 
couldn’t be relied on too strictly. But 
the fact remains that Bernie got there. 
Our Prophet and one Twin were dead. 
The other was taken out pretty well 
mangled and hustled over to Doc 
Roach’s, but he lived to stand trial. 

The excitement died down quickly 
when Ray Peterson drove up with the 
basket to get Bernie. There wasn’t a 
dry eye among the folk who watched 
him take the Prophet away. Stewart’s 
Store was deserted and just about the 
whole town went into mourning. They 
held Bernie’s funeral in the park. There 
wasn't any place big enough to hold 
the people. But his body did lie in the 
Federated Church before the funeral. 
Colon kept the General for one week, 
and then he, too, was gone. He just lay 
down and died. They buried him beside 
his mother out on the highway. Bernie’s 
place is called “The Prophet's Lair” 
now, and the Boy Scouts have a 
Prophet’s Day each June. 

On the day of the robbery, it was 
Clem who went through Bernie’s pock- 
ets and found his bank book with 
$490.00, marked “Funeral.” The only 
other thing was a wrinkled and soiled 
envelope, many years old. It was that 
envelope that sent Jed Wheeler over to 
Hubbardsville. All that he had to go 
on was the name of the town at the top 
of the letter. The police over there said, 
“That sounds like the Poole case, all| 
right. Why don’t you go over to the 
Hubbardsville Courier; they should be 
able to give you the details.” 

Jed went back about forty years in 
the Courier and found it; page after 
page of the trial and conviction of Ben- 
jamin Poole for the murder of Elias 
Longstreet, an up-and-coming young | 
fellow of twenty who clerked at the) 
local bank. After Poole was hanged for 
the murder of the bank olerk, it was 
noted that both had left young sons, 
aged two and three years respectively. 
The older was Bernard Povle, and the 
younger, Colon Longstreet. 

What had happened in the interven- 
ing years no one but Bernie apparently 
knew. And he had kept his secret well. 
His account at the bank was under the 
name of Bernard Porter. But Porter 
sounded so strange to the town, that 
they decided not to use it, and inscribed 
“The Prophet” on his monument. 

Well, this story, like Jed’s and Horace 
Newcome’s, must end with the letter 
found on Bernie that June day. After 
you read it there isn’t much left to say. 





than any of us ever dreamed when we 
chided and loved the Prophet. It was 
dated, “Hubbardsville, January 28 
1892,” and went: 2 


“Dear Son: 

I am sealing this letter and asking 
Aunt Bertha to keep it until you can 
read. It is the only thing I have to leave 
you. My heart is broken and I will be 
gone before you know me, or are able to 
remember me. Aunt Bertha will have 
to tell you the story, but because you 
are all I have, I make this one request. 
Keep this letter with you always, and 
my prayer will be in your heart all of 
your life. Your father could not be kept 
from trying to get things the easy way, 
and because of that he brought the 
darkness of night upon his own. I pray 
that somehow you will give back to 
the world a life for the life your father 
took. It will make me rest easier in my 
grave, and, if you try to do that, you 
cannot help but go straight. 


Your loving Mother, 


Laura Poole” 


At the bottom of the letter, and so 
characteristic of the Prophet, four 
names were scrawled in a large, heavy 
hand. To them Jed Wheeler added a 
fifth before the letter was framed and 
hung in “The Prophet's Lair.” They 
were: 

Caleb Higgens 
Nancy Wheeler 

The Reverend 
Jim’s Bright Boy 
Colon Longstreet. 





Favorite gift 
with young grads! 


“SO SMOOTH” is packed with the Seventeen 
glamour aids a gay young graduate adores 
. . . large container of Bubble Bath, Talcum, 
2-oz. Cologne and fragrant Sachet Pillow. 
Give this gift and know it’s just what she wants! 


$295 Plus 20% federal tas. 


COSMETICS* 


*Acceptable for advertising in the publications 
of the American Medical Assn. 
SEVENTEEN, INC... RYE. NEW YORK 








It certainly tells a more amazing story 
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Humor Awards 


The Wonders of Nature 

Rain 

The rain fell down 

And hit the groun’, 

It landed everywhere; 

It quenched the earth, 

And proved its worth, 

But it straightened my curly hair! 


The Sun 


The sun came out 

And shone about, 

On live people and the dead; 
It cheered the birds, 

It brought kind words, 

But it turned me lobster red! 


Hailstones 


The hailstones fell 

And bounced pell-mell 

On the single and the wed; 
They added joys 

To girls and boys, 

But one clunked me on the head! 


Snow 
The snow did fall 


On homes large and small, 

It touched the rich and those that 
beg; 

It fell all around, 

On people and ground, 

But I slipped and broke my leg! 


Peace and Quiet 


Everything was quiet on Sis’s date, 

Could it have been just fate? 

Before them her brother did not 
loom, 

For he was locked up in his room. 


Little Brother 


My little brother is such a pest, 

I really don’t get any rest. 

Instead of sitting quiet and still, 

He thinks up things to give me 
chill. 

For instance, just the other day, 

He thought of another way 

To make me turn a shade whiter, 

For into my bed he’d put a spider! 


FOURTH PRIZE 


By Carol Eckert, 17 
Oak Park Twp. H. $. 
Oak Park, tl. 

Teacher, Mildred Linden 


Ode to Sports 


As the gentleman you're fighting 
Lands his right upon your jaw, 
And your knees refuse to function 
And you fold up on the floor, 


And thru darkness deep and vibrant, 
The referee sings his song, 

Don’t you wish, O happy warrior, 
That you’d never left ping-pong? 


When the air is full of pigskins 
And your mouth is full of mud, 
For it’s crisp, clear, autumn weather 
And there’s football in your blood, 
While that big opposing tackle 
Still is sitting on your head, 

Don’t you wish, O quite devoutly, 
That your forte was chess instead? 


When the springtime greets the 
playgrounds 
And the crack of bats is heard, 
And you're feeling pretty worried 
For this dim-wit playing third 
Has a scatter arm and scatter brain 
And hates your guts to boot, 
Dream sweet dreams of dominoes, 
You big athletic brute. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


By Alan Joseph Goldman, 17 
Abraham Lincoln H. S. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg 


This Miracle of Transportation 


Patience is a noble virtue 

Highly praised by all of us. 
Patience fades in face of waiting 
On a corner, for a bus. 


You may write and you may argue, 
You may raise an awful fuss, 

Plans are made to triple service 
While you're waiting for a bus. 


Count the cars that pass per minute, 
Pace the block a time or two, 
Try your best, say: “I'll ignore it.” 
Still no bus comes into view. 


Chill the air may be, nay freezing, 
While you stamp your feet and cuss; 
Still no sound disturbs the silence, 
Still you’re waiting for a bus. 


Yet the wily bus eludes you, 
Waiting, plotting your dismay. 

As you say: “Oh darn, I’m walking,” 
Up it comes and scoots away! 


Does my moral yet escape you? 
Let me make it clearer thus: 

I have penned this lengthy grievance, 
While I waited for a bus! 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Melvin Plotinsky, 15 
Isaac E. Young H. S$. 
New Rochelle, New York 
Teacher, Fannie W. Upham 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Ahead This Summer (p. 5) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since 1945 the expression “cold 
war” has been widely used. What does 
it mean? What reasons are there for 
believing that the “cold war” may give 
way to peace? What conditions might 
turn the “cold war” into a “hot war”? 

2. How do Russja and the United 
States differ on the question of a gov- 
ernment for Germany? If you were a 
German citizen which form of govern- 
ment would you favor? Why? 

3. Under what circumstances would 
you favor withdrawal of our troops 
from Germany? 

4. What countries are regarded gen- 
erally as Soviet satellites? Why have 
they -become Soviet satellites? What 
role does the Cominform play in ex- 
tending Soviet influence? What can we 
do to stop the spread of Communism 
short of war? Why is thought of war 
more terrible than ever before in the 
history of mankind? 

5. Will ratification of the North At- 
lantic pact by the United States Senate 
be a step toward war or peace? Defend 
your answer. 

6. Why are we continuing to aid Eu- 
rope with Marshall plan funds? 

7. What part has the United Nations 
played in keeping world peace? 

8. Arab states voted against admit- 
ting Israel as 59th member of the U. N. 
Why? What arguments were offered to 
justify admission of Israel? 

9. Discuss the differences of opinion 
which exist on the question of what to 
do with the former Italian colonies in 
Africa? Which proposal do you favor? 
Why? 

10. Why have the Chinese Commu- 
nists emphasized land reform in their 
program? 

11. Should we send munitions and 
other aid to the Chinese nationalists? 
Defend your answer. 

12. (Use a world map.) If you were 
a newspaper editor with a limited num- 
ber of foreign correspondents, show us 


where you would station your reporters 
during the coming months. Why? 
Activities 

1. Skim this semester’s issues of 
Senior Scholastic. Make a list of those 
articles which helped you to under- 
stand foreign affairs. 

2. Draw a cartoon in which you take 
a poifit of view on (a) the civil war 
in China; (b) the end of the Berlin 
airlift; (c) admission of Israel into the 
U. N.; (d) a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. 


Checking Congress (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 

The 8lst Congress has a heavy 
schedule of legislation before it. Mat- 
ters which are still being considered by 
one or both houses include revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, ratification of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, provisions for 
displaced persons, expansion of the So- 
cial Security Act, increase of minimum 
wages, compulsory health insurance, a 
new farm program, regional develop- 
ments similar to the TVA, civil rights 
legislation, and a tax program consist- 
ent with enactments. 
Activity 

Permit pupils to study the- box score 
of the 81s: Congress on page 6. Indi- 
viduals or committees may be ap- 
pointed to study each of the articles re- 
ferred to and be prepared to lead class 
discussion. Current newspaper clip- 
pings should be brought to class to 
bring the status of legislation up-to- 
date. 


European Recovery (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 


The terrible effects of World War II 
on the European economy have made 
necessary “American aid in the form of 


food and industrial goods. Apart from 
the desirability of building up Europe 
as a market for our goods, there are 
the humanitarian considerations. A 
further reason for continuance of the 
Marshall Plan is that it is a bulwark 
against the spread of communism. We 
must nevertheless continue to examine 
cur aid program critically because of 
its inflationary effect on our economy, 
and the necessity of seeing to it that 
our aid contributes to freer trade in 
Europe and the establishment of sound 
governments in the countries we are 
helping. s 
Aim 

To have students understand the fac- 


tors which influence our aid to Europe 
under the Marshall Plan. 


Assignment 

i. What evidence is there that Euro- 
pean countries are dependent on each 
other? 

2. Describe the effect of the war on 
Europe’s industrial structure.-Give de- 
tails. 

3. Why are we aiding in European 
recovery? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Aid to Europe under the Marshall 
Plan is a sound investment in our own 
future as well as Europe’s. Explain. 

2. Our European Recovery Program 
can be justified on humanitarian con- 
siderations alone. Do you agree? Justi- 
fy your answer. What other considera- 
tions caused Congress to approve the 
program? 

3. What criticisms have been made 
of the Marshall Plan? How would you 
reply to these criticisms? 


So Proud Are We (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

This is the story of Frances Fulton 
Dodds, cousin of Robert Fulton, and 
great-grandmother of the writer of this 
article. Born in Indiana, in 1845, 


TEACHERS: Renew your SENIOR SCHOLASTIC subscription now 
for prompt delivery when school opens in September. 
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Frances Fulton married a Scots .immi- 
grant who soon moved on to California 
during the Gold Rush days. She fol- 
lowed under the perilous conditions 
which prevailed on the trip across Pan- 
ama and up the coast to San Francisco. 
One of the California pioneers, she 
raised a large family on a ranch. Four 
of her eight children were lost during 
a two-week epidemic. 


Aim 
To review the hardships which 


characterized settlement of the Ameri- 
can West. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had been living in Indiana 
during the California Gold Rush would 
you have gone West? What factors 
would have influenced your decision? 

2. What impressed you most about 
Frances Fulton Dodds? Why can we 
describe her as a pioneer? 

3. How do her experiences compare 
with early settlers of New England? 

4. Tom Dodds went to California 
to find gold and remained to build a 
ranch. What does that fact tell you 
about the men who settled our West? 

5. From your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history, what contributions has the 
frontier made to American life? 
Activities 

1. Read “Social Life in the Califor- 
nia Diggings,” in A. Nevins and H. S. 
Commager’s Heritage of America, pp. 
559-62. Report to the class. Other brief 
and interesting accounts of the Gold 
Rush days in the same volume are 
“James Marshall Discovers Gold in 
California” and “The Gold Fever 
Reaches Monterey.” 

2. Since this year is the centennial 
of the Gold Rush there have been a 
number of articles in periodicals. Con- 
sult Senior Scholastic, Jan. 19, 1948, 
and other articles and report to the 
class. 

3. A recent book, Gold Rush Album, 
edited by Joseph H. Jackson, was re- 
viewed in the March 16th issue, p. 4-T. 
Ask pupils to try to find this book in 
the local library. If it is not available, 
there are other picture books of Ameri- 
can history which show pictures of the 
Gold Rush. Pupils can bring them to 
class and small groups can look at them. 


Aim (for English classes) 

To use this prize-winning article as 
an example of (a) skillful narration, 
(b) the rich vein of writing materials 
to be found in family reminiscence. 


Motivation 

Have you an ancestor who played a 
part, big or small, in the growth of 
America? 





Bound Volumes Available 


You may now order bound vol- 
umes containing all of this school 
years issues of SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC (Vols. 53 and 54) at $6. 
Preceding years’ bound volumes 
are also available, price depending 
upon the year desired. Address 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

For index to Volume 54—see 
page 3-T—+-T this issue. 











Topics for Discussion 


Stanley Sinclair has a talent for giv- 
ing old memories and old records new 
life. How does he do it? Be specific. 
Mention an immigrant ancestor of yours 
who, it seems to you, had a career 
equally as colorful as Great-Grandma 
Dodds’. Why did you choose him (or 
her) in preference to some other an- 
cestor? 

Activity 

Have your pupils collect interesting 
and authentic information about an 
especially colorful ancestor. Ask them 
to write up their findings in the form of 
an _ historical article, short story, or 
essay. 


International Letter Award 
(p. 18) 


Aim 

To use this prize-winning letter as an 
incentive to your pupils to promote in- 
ternational good will through personal 
correspondence. 


Motivation 


Do you have a pen pal abroad? If so, 
are you ever at a loss as to what you can 
write about, in English, that your for- 
eign friend will understand and enjoy? 


Topics for Discussion 


Does Eleanor Bierly, the author of 
this prize-winning letter, lead an un- 
usually exciting life? If her daily round 
of activities and interests seems more 
or less routine—like your own—what ex- 
actly does she do to make this letter 
interesting? The following questions 
may help you: How does she go about 
giving her Norwegian friend a knowl- 
edge of our language, including Ameri- 
can slang? Our customs? Our national 
interests and diversions? What is the 
original bond between Karin and Elea- 
nor that gives Eleanor an advantage by 
creating “food for talk”? To what use 


does Eleanor put it? Agnes N. Bass, 
whose composition articles you have 
read in Senior Scholastic during the 
past semester, says, “The good letter 
writer puts himself in the place of the 
person to whom he is writing .. .” 
Does Eleanor succeed in doing this? 
Explain. 
Activities 

1. Scholastic Magazines’ feature col- 
umn, “Say What You Please,” regularly 
publishes letters from readers abroad 
and lists names and addresses of for- 
eign students who are anxious to corre- 
spond with high school pupils in the 
U. S. Suggest to the members of your 
class that they too may find a congenial 
pen pal through this medium. Another 
Scholastic service is a list of agencies 
that provide the names and addresses of 
pen pals abroad. You can get a copy 
for your class by writing to Scholastic 
Teacher, 7 East 12 Street, New York 
13, N. Y. 


The Prophet and the General 
(p .19) 
Aim 

To use this story as a striking ex- 
ample of filial responsibility. 


Motivation 


How do you interpret this section of 
the First Commandment: “I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 


dren... ?F 


Topics for Discussion 


Briefly characterize the Prophet: 
How did he acquire his nickname? 
What are his personal habits and char- 
acteristics? Does he have any close 
friends? Account for the confidence that 
the townspeople, and especially chil- 


dren, have in him. How does he react‘ 


to praise? Mention the five thrilling 
rescues in which the Prophet was the 
hero and describe the circumstances 
under which each rescue took place. 
As you read along, did it seem to you 
uncanny that the Prophet was always 
on hand when someone was in serious 
trouble? What is the significance of the 
envelope found in the Prophet’s pocket 
after his death? Was the ending of this 
story a surprise? Why or why not? Did 
it seem to you unvsually appropriate? 
Explain. Why do you suppose the 
Prophet felt a deep sense of personal 
responsibility for his father’s crime? Do 
you think his desire to atone was exces- 
sive and morbid—or completely right 
and natural? Give reasons for your an- 


swer. 
“41 
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Years of Fighting Slums, Ma 
11-14; Thinking About Public 
Affairs, Ma 18-11; Uncle Sam 
as a Military Governor, A 13- 
17; Ups and Downs of the Na- 
tional Debt, Mr 9-12; Veteran 
and His Reward, A 27-5; Wel- 
fare State, F 2-11. G 
Communism: Bulgaria Attacks 
Protestants, F 23-10; Cardinal Germany: Berlin Blockade May 


Forests: see U. S. Forest Service. 

Freedom of Press: Maryland 
Radio Case, F 9-14; Newspaper 
Fined in Britain, A 6-14. 

Freedom Train: Tdurs Continued, 
F 16-15. 
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Mindszenty Guilty, F 16-14; 
Communists Pledge Loyalty to 


End, Ma 4-10, Ma 11-12; Letter 
to Editor from Germany, F 2-3, 


Mr 9-22; New Constitution, Ma 
18-13; Qccupation Statute, A 
20-12; Officials Take Part in 
ERP, Ma 11-12; War Criminals 
Sentenced, A 27-10; What's 
Ahead This Summer?, Ma 25-5. 

Gould, Kenneth M.: see Keys To 
Clear Thinking. 

Government: see U. S. Govern- 
ment. 


USSR, Mr 9-10, Mr 16-15; 11 
Communists on Trial, F 9-9; 
Judith Coplon-Valentin A. 
Gubitchev Indicted, Mr 16-16. 
Compositions: Dialogue Does It, 
F 23-14; Make It Sparkle (Go- 
ing into Detail), A 6-23; Pre- 
cise Writing, F 2-20; Soul of 
Wit (Wordiness), Ma 11-17; 
That Awkward Stage (Sentence 


A-April, Ma-May). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Example: F 2-14 means February 2, page 14. 
The letter T following a page number means Teacher 
Edition. * indicates major national or foreign article. 
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Africa: Asian Conference, F 2-12; 
Interracial Fighting in South 
Africa, F 2-13; * Italian Col- 
onies (map), A 20-8; * South- 
West Africa Joins Union, Ma 4- 
12; *Union of South Africa 
(with map), Mr 9-6. 

Agriculture: * American Farmer, 
1949, F 16-3; Arabian Gas New 
Source of Fertilizer, A 27-11; 
Bibliography, ¥F 2-31T; Interna- 
tional Wheat Conference, F 16- 
16; SPECIAL ISSUE—Ameri- 
can Farmer, F 16; Wheat Pact, 
A 6-14. 


Mr 23-29; A 6-27, 33, 35, 43T. 


Boy dates Girl: see also Jam Ses- 


sion. Blind Dates and Party 
Poise, F 23-21; Box Social Party 
and Dating the Older Man, Mr 
23-22; Characters Who Compli- 
cate Your Life, F 16-24; Con- 
versation, Ma 4-24; Dancing, 
Ma 11-24; Dates for Guests, Ma 
4-25; Fading Popularity, Mr 2- 
28; Good Grooming, A 13-22; 
Goodnight Kisses, A _ 6-32; 
Holiday Formula, Ma 25-28; 
Hours, Ma 4-24; Social Graces, 
F 2-26; Your Best Friends 


Structure), A 27-15; Your De- 
voted Friend (Letter Writing), 
Mr 16-21. 

Conservation: Fight on Grass- 
hoppers, A 13-14. 

Costa Rica: Bibliography, F 23- 
3T; Peaceful Settlement With 
Nicaragua, Mr 9-11. 

Cuba: U. S. Sailors Practice Van- 
dalism, Mr 23-15. 

Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace; Meets 
at the Waldorf, A 6-13. 


Great Britain: see also British 


Commonwealth. Bibliography, 
A 27-3T; *Britain Today, Ma 
18-8; Labor Vs. Tory (Elections), 
Mr 9-10; Newspaper Fined, A 
6-14; Phonetic Spelling Vetoed 
in House of Commons, Mr 23-16. 


Great Issues Facing High School 


Students (Knowlton): Bibliog- 
raphy, A 6-47T; Education, A 
20-10; Ethics, Ma 18-15; Family, 
Mr 23-12; Science, F 2-17. Hu- 
man Rights, F 23-12. 


Greece: Bibliography, A 6-47T. 


Debates: see Pro and Con Dis- H 


cussions. 

Defense: see U. S. National De- ~—— ee Ee Se See 
fense. P Hawaii: Ma 4-13. 

Democracy: Forum Meets in Health and Nutrition: Bibliog- 
N. Y., F 23-10; Voice of Democ- raphy, Mr 23-3T; Big Deal, F 
racy Contest, Mr 9-11; Two = 9.18: Careless Health Habits, F 
Worlds in Action, Ma 4-3T. 2-3T; Guinea Pigs for Health, 
Mr 9-3; Habit Is What Counts, 
F 2-18T; Health Improvement 
Winners, F 9-13; More Food for 
More People, F 16-11; School 
Cookbook, Mr 2-28T; WHO 
Program, F 23-6; Weight Bait, 
A 27-8; What They Ate for 
Breakfast (Poll on Health Sur- 
vey), A 6-32T; World Death 
Rate Declines, A 20-12; Car- 
toons, F 2-25, F 9-29, F 16-28, F 
23-20, Mr 2-26, Mr 9-20, Mr 16- 
22, Mr 23-24, A 6-28, A 13-30, A 
27-20, Ma 4-31, Ma 11-31, Ma 
18-25. 

History Behind the News: (see 
Commager, H. S.) 

Hoover Commission: see U. S. 
Executive Branch. 

Housing: see also Rent Control. 
Bibliography, A 20-3T; *Special 


Won't Tell You, Mr 9-18. 

Boy Scouts: Global Hitchhikers, 
A 13-14. 

Brazil: International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation, A 6-9; U. S.- 
Brazilian Economic Mission, 
Mr 2-15. 

Britain: see Great Britain. 

British Commonwealth: * Aus- 
tralia (with map), F 2-8; Bibli- E 
ography, Mr 9-3T; * Canada, Earthquakes: Pacific Coast 
Mr 23-6; Canadian Elections, Earthquake, A 27-11. 

; Ma 11-13; * India, Pakistan, and itorials: s , 

Earth and Its People Films, Ceylon, Ma 4-8; India Stays e Thinking pty 
A 6-40T; Film Futures, Ma 4- = in Commonwealth, Ma 11-13; 1949, F 16-5; Brotherhood Is 
14T; New Equipment, Mr 2-34T; *New Zealand (with map), A Your Everyday Job. F 23-3: 
See — Read—Hear Geography, = 27-6; * Union of South Africa Guinea Pigs For Health (ISO 
A 6-40T; Sound Advice, Mr 2- —_— (with map), Mr 9-6. Poll), Mr 9-3; To Burn or Not 
34T, A 6-28T; Visually Yours Brotherhood Week: Bibliog- To Burn (Comic Books), F 2-5; 
(Falconer, Vera), F 2-24T, Mr — raphy, F 9-3T; Brotherhood Is _— Voice of the Turtle (Health), 
2-32T, A 6-30T; What Happens Your Everyday Job, F 23-3; A 20-3. ° 
Next?, Ma 18-3T; Write Before Historical Survey of Immi- Education: Bibliography, A 6- 
You Shoot, A 6-36T. ' grants and Refugees, F 23-11; 47T; Common Learnings for 

Australia: Prime Minister Chit- lumen Rights, ¥ 29-I8. Unity, Mr 2-3T; Education in 
ae —— — ey _— Burma: Karen Uprising, F 16-16. UNESCO, A 6-13T: Federal 

tate: ae Gan , Aid, Ma 18-14; Foreign Study 
aes ger, _ Gerhard, c Opportunities, F 2-5T; N 
Delegate to Youth Forum, Mr Slatin titct. te Sam 
Sek; Se Se om SER The Public Be Pleased! (Stude- 


ence, F 16-15. : 
Aviation: see also Transporta- ll ‘. yo MA ne Issue Ma 11; Sun Heated House, 


i . Mr 2-16. 

F 16-16; Airplance Feed Smow. _(with map), Mr 23-6. the Schools Accomplish in a 

bound Cattle, F 2-14; Army Career Club: see Vocations. Democracy? A 20-10. * 1 

Bomber’s. Non-Stop Flight Census: U. S. Census Bureau, A English: All for English, F 2-10T; 

Around World (with map), Mr 6-19. English in Wisconsin, Ma 4-8T; 

16-16: Bibl ‘an. Ceylon: Newest Dominions, Ma More Indispensables, A 6-12T. 
: magrephy, A 3-85; 4-8 Europe: see also Individual 

Commercial Airlines, Ma 4-14; Countries and Danube. “C 

Endurance Record Set, Ma 11- cil of Europe,” F 9-12: Ma 18- 


13; Hawaii to N. J. Flight, Mr . 

16-16; Radar Defense, F 23-9; ae Se Se Sees See See, 

yao Largest Land Plane, European Recovery Program: 

4 East-West Trade Among ERP 

Awards Issue, Ma 25. Countries, Mr 2-16; German 
Officials Take Part in ERP, Ma 
11-12; ERP Reports to Congress, 
F 23-8; More Money for ERP, 
Colorado: Colorado River Dis- Mr 16-15; Two Years of ECA, 

pute, Mr 16-16. A 27-10. 
Columbia Valley Authority: see 

also River Development. More F 

Valley Authorities? Ma 4-6; 

Truman Recommends, F 9-12. 
Commager, Henry Steele: Agri- 


Asia: Asian Conference, F 2-12. 
ral Atomic Energy: Atom City Open 
to Public, A 6-13; Oak Ridge 
Sets Up Permanent Museum, 
Mr 9-10; Radioisotopes Free for 
Cancer Research, Mr _ 9-10; 
Smyth and Dean appointed to 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Ma 18-12. 
Audio-Visual: ...and Now Televi- 
sion (Temple, Wm. J.), F 2-17T: 
Books Into Films, A_ 6-43T; 
tion of 
> Lord 
ing the 
e chil- 


-ophet: 
name? 
1 char- 
’ close 
ce that 
y chil- 
e react’ 
hrilling 
yas the 
stances 
place. 
to you 
always 
serious 
of the 
pocket B 
of this Bank: see World Bank. 

: Bass, Agnes N.: see Composition. 
tt? Did Biographical Sketches: Andling- 
priate? S Gerhard, Mr 2-11; Bentsen, 
co the ep. Lloyd M. Jr., F 2-4; Black- 
ersonal 


Canada: Bibliography, Mr 2-39T; 
Elections, Ma 11-13; Newfound- 
land As We Saw Kt, Mr 23-8; 
*Tenth Province for Canada 


India: Bibliography, A 13-3T; 
* Newest Dominions, Ma 4-8; 
Stays in Commonwealth, Ma 
11-13. 

Indians: Self Help Plan, A 20-14. 

Indo-China: Birth of a Nation?, 
Mr 23-15. 

Indonesia: Dutch Reach Agree- 
ment, Ma 18-12. 

Installment Buying: Controls Re- 
laxed, Ma 4-12. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
Careless Health Habits, F 2-3T; 
Editorial on ISO Health Poll, 
Mr 9-3; What They Ate for 
Breakfast (Health Survey), A 
6-32T. 

International Basic Economy 
Corporation: * New-Style Good 


China: Collapse of Nationalist 
China, F 2-12; Communist Of- 
fensive, Ma 4-10; What's Ahead 
This Summer?, Ma 25-5. 

Churchill, Winston: MIT Speech, 
A 13-14. 

Civics: see also Transportation. 
Bibliography, F 2-31T. 

Clapp, George H.: Obituary, A 
13-12. 


Family: Bibliography, F 23-3T; 
The Happy Family, Mr 23-12. 
Filibustering: Cloture in Senate, 


well, Elizabeth, F 2-14; Cer- 
vantes, Miguel de, F 2-30; Chif- 
ne? Do ley, Joseph Benedict, F 2-10; 
; exces- 
y right 


yur an- 


Elmore, David, F 16-10; Giese- 
king, Walter, F 2-13; Halper, 
Albert, A 6-24; Johnson, Louis 
A. Mr 16-14; Marin, Luis 
Munoz, F 2-6; McGrath, Dr. 
Earl James, Mr 2-14; Mish, 
Stanley, F 16-25; Moon, Carl, 
F 16-22; Pound, Ezra, Mr 2-15: 
Rockefeller, Nelson, A 6-9; 
Sims, Rep. Hugo 8S. Jr, F 2-4 


cultural Revolution, F 16-13; 
North Atlantic Defense Pact, 
Mr 2-7; Communism on Trial, 
F 9-9; Filibtsters and Free 
Speech, Mr 23-9; Hawaii, Ma 
4-13; Immigrants and Refugees, 
F 23-11; Interior Department’s 
100 Years, A 20-7;.My Country 
Store, Mr 16-9; Our Partners in 
Latin America; A 6-11; Sixty 


F 23-8; Compromise Settle- 
ment, Mr 23-14; Filibusters and 
Free Speech, Mr 23-9; New 
Rule, A 6-13; Still a Problem, 
Mr 16-15. 

Films, Filmstrips: see Audio- 
Visual. 

Following the Films: see Movies. 

Food: see Agriculture, Health 
and Nutrition. 


Neighbor, A 6-9. 


International Court of Justice: 


Corfu Incident, A 20-12. 


Ireland: North Ireland Elections, 


F 23-10; Republic of Ireland, A 
27-10. 


Israel: see also Palestine. Moves 


Toward Peace, A 13-13. 


Italy: * “Orphan” Lands in Africa 


(colonies map), A 20-8. 





4-T 
J 


Jam Session: see also Boy dates 
Girl. Breaking Dates, F 9-22; 
Entertainment Favorites, A 20- 
18, A 27-18; Pet Peeves in Dat- 
ing, Ma 18-26; Tolerance in 
Your H.S. Clubs, *Mr 16-24. 

Japan: At the Polls, F 2-12; Bibli- 
ography, Mr 16-3T; * Special 
Issue, A 13, 


Kashmir: Plebiscite to Decide on 
Kashmir, A 6-12. ~ 

Keys to Clear Thinking (Ken- 
neth M. Gould): Why Skull 
Practice (Introduction), Mr 2- 
3; 1. Don’t Let Your Feelings 
Dictate Your Thinking, Mr 16- 
5; 2. Don’t Jump To Conclu- 
sions, Mr 23-5; 3. Don’t Take 
Anything For Granted, A 6-3; 
4. Make Your Samples Fair 
Enough, A 12-3; 5. Beware Of 
Analogies, Ma 4-5; 6. Look For 
Cause and Effect, Ma 11-5; 7. 
Organize Your Thoughts, Ma 
18-5. 

Knowlton, Philip A.: see Great 
Issues. 

L 


Labor: Legislation, A 20-12; ““Me- 
morial” Coal Mine Shutdown, 
Mr 23-14; Revision of Taft- 
Hartley Act, Mr 16-15; T-H on 
the Scales (with charts), F 9-6; 
Truman Labor Plan, F 9-12. 

Latin America: Bibliography, F 
9-3T; International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation, A 6-9; Our 
Partners in Latin America, A 


6-11. 
M 

Margarine: * Margarine Vs. But- 
ter, A 27-3. 

Minnesota: Centennial Stamp, 
F 16-30; Centennial, Mr 2-15. 
Movies: Movie of The Month, 
Command Decision, F 9-27; 
Home of the Brave, Ma 18-27; 
Knock on Any Door, Mr 16-26; 
‘Red Pony, A 6-30; Movie Check 
List, F 16-27; Mr 9-19; A 27-21; 
Ma 4-28: New Movies, F 16-27; 
F 23-22; Mr 23-28, A 13-25; A 

27-21; Ma 18-27. 

Music: see also Recordings, Ra- 
dio. German Pianist Walter 
Gieseking, F 2-13; Scholastic 
Awards Compositions Played 
on the Air, A 27-12. 


Newfoundland: see Canada. 

New Zealand: Bibliography, A 
6-47T; New Zealand (with 
map), A 27-6. 

North Atlantic Defense Pact: At- 
iantic Pact, A 13-13; Document 
Signed in Washington, April 4, 
A 6-12; The Atlantic Ocean, 
Mr 2-7. * Thirteen Questions 
(with map), Mr 2-5. 

Norway: Bibliography, A 6-47T; 
“Friendship” with USSR or Al- 
liance with West?, F 16-14; 
Whaling, A 20-13. 


° 


Oil: Synthetic Oil Development, 
Ma 18-13 
Pp 


Pacific Islands: Bikini Natives in 
New Home, Ma 4-11. 

Pakistan: Bibliography, A 13-3T; 
* Newest Dominions, Ma 4-8. 
Palestine: Israel and Egypt 
Armistice, Mr 9-11; Moves To- 
ward Peace, A 13-13; * Peace in 

Palestine?, F 9-10. 

Pan American: Bibliography, Mr 
23-3T; Schools Celebrate, Mr 
2-37T. 

Paraguay: Lopez, Dr. Felipe Mo- 
las, 3rd President in 1949, Mr 
9-11; Gonzales Overthrown, F 
9-13. 


Philippines: Mrs. Quezon Assas- 
sinated, Ma 11-12. 

“Point Four”: “Know-How,” A 
6-8; Truman's Bold New Pro- 
gram, F 2-13. 

Polar Regions: Stars and Stripes 
Nailed to the North Pole, A 13- 
12. 

Pound, Ezra: Wins Award, Mr 
2-15. 

Prices: Current Price Decline, F 
9-14; “Dis-Inflation,””’ Mr 2-14; 
Price Supports, A 20-13; Should 
Price Supports Be Continued?, 
F 16-8. 

Pro and Con Discussions: Do 
Building Trades Retard Con- 
struction, Ma _ 11-10; More 
“Authorities” for Our River 
Valleys?, Ma 4-6; Should a Con- 
gressman Lead or Follow?, Mr 
2-12; Should Farm Price Sup- 
ports Be Continued? F 16-8; 
Should Taxes on Corporation 
Profits Be Raised? Mr 9-8. 

Puerto Rico: * Progress in Puerto 
Rico, F 2-6. 

Pulitzer Prizes: Ma 11-13. 


Radio: seé also Recordings. Bibli- 
ography, Mr 23-3T, A 6-47T, 
A 20-3T; A 27-3T; CBS Makes 
History, Ma 11-22; Good Listen- 
ing, A 6-32T; H.S. Radio Work- 
shop, F 2-29T, Mr 2-29-T, A 
6-26T; Invaders from Mars- 
Ecuador Rioting, F 23-8; New 
Equipment, F 2-20T; New Low 
Cost FM, A 6-28T; TNT in 
Wartime Radios, Mr 23-16; On 
the Air, Ma 18-29; Willson, 
Meredith, A 6-26. 

Recordings: Mish, Stanley, Music 
Awards Winner, F 16-25; New 
Type Sound Recording Ma- 
chine, F 23-10; Sharps and Flats, 
F 16-25, F 23-19, Mr 9-19, A 
6-30, A 13-30, Ma 11-31; Under- 
standing on a Platter, F 2-22T. 

Religion: Bulgaria Attacks Pro- 
testants, F 23-10; Cardinal 
Mindszenty Sentenced, F 16- 
14; Maryland Celebrates Re- 
ligious Toleration Week, A 27- 
12; Two Protestant Denomina- 
tions Merge, F 16-15. 

Rent Control: Rent Controls 
Continue, A 6-13; Rent Increase 
Formula, Ma 11-13. 

Retail Distribution: Bibliography, 
F 16-3T; * Special Issue, Mr 16. 

River Development: More “Au- 
thorities” for Our River Val- 
leys?, Ma 4-6; Truman Recom- 
mends CVA, F 9-12. TVA 
Bibliography, Mr 9-3T. 

Russia: Churchill's Speech at 
MIT, A 13-16; Communists Ad- 
mit Loyalty to USSR, Mr 9-10, 
Mr 16-15; Economic Pacts with 
Satellites, F 9-13; **Inside” 
Soviet Russia, A 6-6; Quits 
United Nations’ WHO, Mr 2-16; 
Russians Return Milwaukee, 
Mr 23-15; Stalin Interview, F 
9-13; Two Airmen Flee to U. S., 
F 16-5; Vishinsky Replaces 
Molotov, Mr 16-14. 


Science: Is Science Man’s Great- 
est Enemy?, F 2-17; Neomycin— 
New Drug, A 6-14; New Test 
for Cancer, A 27-10; New Type 
Sound Recording Machine, F 
23-10; Palomar Photos, Ma 
18-12; Radar Traps Highway 
Speeders, Mr 2-16. 

Sharps and Flats: see Recordings. 

Social Security: *Broadening So- 
cial Security, Mr 9-4. 

Sound Advice: see Audio-Visual. 

South Africa: *Interracial Fight- 
ing, F 2-13; South West Africa 
Joins Union, Ma 4-12; Union of 
South Africa, M 9-6. 

South America: See Latin Amer- 


ica. 
Special Issues: *American Farm- 
er, F 16; *Housing, Ma 11; 
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Japan, A 13; * Retail Distribu- 
tion, Mr 16. 

Sports: A Big Racket—Laura Lou 
Jahn, Mr 23-30; Baseball, A 
20-1, A 20-20; By George! (Mi- 
kan, George), F 9-26; Clear 
the Air (Sportscasters), Mr 
16-22; Cupcake (Tennis), Ma 
11-29; Gardella Lawsuit Against 
Chandler, F 23-10; Parting 
Shots, A 6-28; Pride of the 
Yankees, F 23-22; Scene Steal- 
ers, F 23-22; Short Shots, Mr 
9-20, A 13-24, Ma 4-28, Ma 138- 
25; Sonja of the Rollers (Car- 
roll, Pat), F 2-29; Sweet Lou, 
Just You (Boudreau), Mr 2-23; 
Top Ten (Tennis), A 27-20. 

Stories: A Man Named O’Con- 
nor (Harrison, Dorothy), Ma 
11-18; A Small Matter (Hal- 
per, Albert), A 6-23; Febru- 
ary Afternoon (Julius Abrams), 
F 23-17; Landmark (Taylor, 
Samuel W.), Ma 4-20; Like 
Son (Summers, James L.), Mr 
23-20; Little Joe’s Big Game 
(Murphy, Bud), Mr 9-16; Rogue 
Ebon (Forbes, Donald), A 20- 
17; She Wouldn't Forget (Ry- 
dell, Helen), F 9-20; The Case 
of the Missing Magnasco (Ar- 
vay, Richard), Mr 2-20; The 
Catalogues (Milburn, George), 
Mr 16-19; The Miser (Chris- 
towe, Margaret), F 2-21; The 
Pitch-Out (McFadyen, H. C.), 
Ma 18-19; The Trick (Stuart, 
E. R.), A 13-20; The Victory 
(Moon, Carl), F 16-20; The 
Wink (Scribner, Frederick), A 
27-16. 

T 


Taft-Hartley Act: see Labor. 

Taxes: Should Taxes on Corpo- 
ration Profits be Raised?, Mr 
9-8. 

Teachers: New Breed of Teach- 
ers, Mr 2-5T; Our Great Profes- 
sion, A 6-3T; Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers Go Calling, Mr 2-37T; 
Something to Think About, A 
6-41T; What's in a Word?, Mr 
2-6T. 

Teen-Age Book Club: F 2-22, 9T; 
Mr 2-24, 9T; A 6-16, 18T; Ma 
4-22, 15T. 

Tennessee Valléy Authority: Bib- 
liography, Mr 9-3T. 

Trade: *What World Trade 
Means To Us, Ma 18-6. 

Transportation: Airplanes Feed 
Snowbound Cattle, F 2-14; Bib- 
liography, F 2-31T, Mr 2-39T; 
GM Auto Styles for 1949, F 2- 
13; Knitting the Cities Togeth- 
er, Mr 2-1, Mr 2-8; Overland 
Cargo Conveyor Belt, F 23-9; 
U. S. Transportation, A 6-20. 

Travel Story Awards: Austin 
and I (Pierce, Margery), Ma 
4-9T; Gold Digger in Colo- 
rado (Moore, Mary), Mr 2- 
22T; I like the University of 
Mexico (McGuire, Marion), F 
2-5T; Transatlantic Godmother 
(Foye, Isabel M.), A 6-9T. 

Treason: Axis Sally Guilty, Mr 
23-16. 

U 


United Nations: Bibliography, F 
16-3T; Chamber for Prayer, A 
27-11; East-West Trade, Mr 
2-16; *Specialized Agencies— 
They Work for all the World, 
F 23-6; UNESCO, A 13-13; World 
Record in Production, F 16-16. 
General Assembly: Convenes, 
A 6-12; What's Ahead This 
Summer?, Ma 25-7; UNICEF— 
Children’s Fund Endangered, 
Ma 11-12. 

Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope: East-West Trade among 
ERP Nations, Mr 2-16. 

Education in —_ 
(Bodet, Dr. Jaime Torres), A 
6- 


International Court of Justice: 
Corfu Incident, A 20-12. 


World Health Organization 
(WHO): New Assistant Direc. 
tor General, A 27-11; Russia 
Quits WHO, Mr 2-16; World 
Death Rate Declines, A 20-12 

U.S. Air Force: See Aviation and 
U. S. National Defense. 

U. S. Army: See also U. S. Na. 
tional Defense. Army Day— 
April 5, A 6-14; Occupation 
Forces, A 13-17. 

U. S. Congress: *Broadening So- 
cial Security, Mr 9-4; Check. 
ing Up On Congress, Ma 25-5; 
CVA Plan (Columbia Valley 
Authority), F 9-12; Death of 
Sol Bloom, Mr 16-15; FDR Jr. 
to Run for Congress, Mr 23- 
16: Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, Ma 18-14; Filibuster. 
ing, F 23-8; Health Legislation, 
A 20-5; Labor Legislation, A 
20-12; *Margarine, A 13-12; A 
27-3; Pay Increases to Presi- 
dent, F 2-14; Progress Report, 
Mr 16-15; Rent Controls Con- 
tinue, A 6-13; *Should a Con- 
gressman Lead or Follow?, Mr 
2-12; Should Taxes on Corpora- 
tion Profits be Raised?, Mr 9- 
8; *T-H on the Scales (with 
charts), F 9-6; Youngest Mem- 
bers of House, F 2-4. 

U. S. Dept. of Interior: Interior 
Department's 100 Years, A 20-7. 

U. S. Executive Branch: Bibliog- 
raphy F 9-3T; Getting Back of 
Reform, A 6-14; New Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Education 
Proposed, A 6-14; Take the 
Post Office Out of Politics, Mr 
2-14; Will Uncle Sam “Hoover- 
ize”, F 23-4. 

U. S. Forest Service: Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 16-3T; Books on 
Forestry, A 6-35; “Smoke Jump- 
ers”, Mr 9-10; Tim-B-E-R! (Ca- 
reer Club), A 6-34. 

U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce: Lists Nation's Top Ten 
Outstanding Young Men of 
1948, F 2-14. 

U. S. National Defense: Aircraft 
Carrier Scrapped, Ma 4-1l; 
Eisenhower on Duty with Joint 
Chief of Staff, F 23-8; Equal 
Treatment for Armed Forces, 
Ma 4-11; Louis Johnson Suc- 
ceeds Forrestal, Mr 16-14; Ra- 
dar Defense, F 23-9; Under Sec- 
retary, A 20-13; Unification of 
Armed Forces (with chart), 
Mr 23-10. 

U. S. State Department: Jes- 
sup, Roving Negotiator, F 23- 
9; New Ambassador to Russia, 
Ma 4-11; Voice of America 
*Film, A 27-11. 

U. S. Territories & Possessions: 
Bibliography, F 16-3T; Hawaii, 
Ma 4-13; Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico (letters), F 9-3; 
Puerto Rico, F 2-6. 


Vv 


Venezuela: International Basic 
Economy Corporation, A 6-9. 

Veterans: Veteran and His Re- 
ward, A 27-5. 

Vocations (William Favel), Bib- 
liography, F 2-31T, F 16-3T; 
College Daze, F 2-24; “Life” 
of a Salesman, Mr 16-12; My 
Job and Why I Like It, F 2-24T; 
Shopping for a “Special” School 
(Trade Schools) , F 9-24; Teach- 
ing as a Career (Hayes, 
Charles), A 6-41T; The Butch- 
er, the Baker, the Cabinetmak- 
er, F 16-26; Tim-B-E-R! (For- 
estry-Nurseries), A 6-34. 

Voice of America: Film “Conway 
Boy”, A 27-11. 


w 
Wagner, Helen: sge Composition. 
Whaling: A 20-13. 
Writing: see Composition. 
Y 
Youth: see also Forums. Medals 
for Youth May Become Law, 
Mr 16-15. 
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